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CHAPTER X. (Continued) 


Coronet StTacKHovuse was leaning against the 
mizen-mast, his arms were folded tightly across his 
broad chest, and his face was full of defiance and 
scorn. 

He never once interrupted Mrs. Pottersham’s re- 
lation; he was resolutely mute, as if he disdained 
to make the slightest defence or observation. 

The whole deck was now in the utmost com- 
motion: passengers and sailors were all listening to 
and watching this strange and unlooked-for scene. 

Mrs. Stackhouse was not Mrs. Stackhouse—was 
not the Colonel's wife! 

Astonishing ! 

Who could have suspected such a thing? 


‘ 
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ANNIE BOLDING AND COLONEL STACKHOUSE 


them—denied them at once and stoutly. 
What a mysterious and scandalous affair! 
What motives could the Colonel have had for 


discovery was certain. 

What a ferret that Mrs. Pottersham was, thus to 
worm ou: a case, of which nobody had had the 
remotest suspicion. 

So, the supposed Mrs. Stackhouse was the wife 
of another man—the wife of ® convict named 
Howard Bolding ! 

Poor thing! Why did she suffer the Colonel to 
so misrepresent matters—to so impose upon people? 
why didn’t she pluck upa proper courage, and speak 
out? The Colonel couldn't have killed her for so 
doing ; and everybody on board would have liked 
her all the better for her candour, and would have 
protected her with all their might against the 


Colonel’s base endeavours. 
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CAST ON 


But there must be truth in Mrs. Pottersham’s | 
statements, otherwise the Colonel would have denied ; never again speak to Colonel Stackhouse. 


The passengers of the “ Wellington” would 
For the 
future, one and all of them would pass him by with- 
out a single word or a look of recognition. 

He was a villain—a black-hearted villain ; and as 


such a vile fabrication? He must have felt that a such they were determined to treat him. 


From stem to stern, the feeling was the same, 


' and henceforth both passengers and sailors turned 


from Colonel Stackhouse, as if he bore about with 
him some horrible disease, some pestilential breath ; 
and he skulked about the ship like one by man and 
heaven accursed. 

The women shuddered to meet him, and the men 
spit after him in order to show their great contempt 
and loathing of his character and his wicked 
deeds. 

All this while, Colonel Stackhouse was bivoding, 
brooding, brooding. 

Brooding over fresh acts of evil, brooding, like- 
wise, over vengeance. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Boiding kept herself confined 
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entirely to her little state-room. On no account 
whatever, would she have encour tered the Colonel ; 
ao she hid herself from his sight, and prayed that, 
the voyage would quickly con® to an end. 

Patient and gentle as Annie undoubtedly was, 
her spirit had grown thoroughly weary under its 
many sore and bitter trials, and she was longing to 
rest on that loving breast, whose every throb was 
hers, and would be hers for ever and ever. 

Poor Howard! whaf earnest heart yearnings 
were sent o’er the deep to thee! How this young 
wife sighed and wept for thee, and for the babe that 
was now slceping beneath the briny waves. 

From feeling a deep interest in Annie, Mrs. Pot- 
tersham gradually grew to love her, almost as she 
would have loved a daughter of her own, and each 
succeeding day strengthened her affection, making 
her cling unto Annie with a watchful and maternal 
tenderness, such as the youthful wife till now had 
never known. 

Mrs. Pottersham’s friendship was most acceptable 
to Mrs. Bolding, also most valuable to her; and she 
felt grateful for it, and showed her thankfulness for 
the old lady's kindness in every possible way she 
could. 

And a new life was opened to the odd little 
woman, for she had fuund some one to love—some 
one to love her. 

Now Mrs. Pottersham, though a bustling busy- 
body, fond of the fresh air, fond of the bright sun- 
shine, spent many long hours in Annie’s narrow 
state-room, where she used to sit all the day gazing 
through the port-hole across the wide ocean. 

It was a shame, Mrs. Pottersham said, that Annie 
should be deprived of wholesome air and needful 
exercise just because that abominable villain, Colonel 
Stackhouse, would persevere in parading the deck 
from morning till night! Mrs. Pottersham won- 
dered he wasn’t ashamed to show his face amongst 
decent people! If she were he, she should go and 
hide it from the light, and not thus persist in 
thrusting it befure the very eyes of those who 
hated the sight of it! 

Nota soul on board would speak to him; and even 
the captain’s parrot—the most loquacious bird she 
had ever heard— always stopped its babble and con- 
cealed its head the instant the Colonel approached 
its cage. 

To be sure, it was well known on board that 
Colonel Stackhouse on his arrival in Sydney would 
be invested with vast power. But Mrs. Pottersham 
was happy to say that that fact bore no weight 
whatever with the people on board of the ship 
“ Wellington ”; for even were the Colonel about to 
become the Governor of New South Wales, they 
could not bring themselves to overlook his late base 
conduct to the poor and unprotected Mrs. Bolding. 

Now Colonel Stackhouse, filled with evil passions, 
with the dark memory of his horrid deeds, weaving 
wicked plans, shunned by all around him, cursed 
the wind when it was foul, and the sea when it was 
calm. 

There was no peace in the man’s breast; how 
could there be any ? 

To obtain one object he had sinned as surely man 
had never sinned before; now that object being 
wrenched from his grasp, and hidden from his sight, 
he was almost beside himself with rage and dis- 
appointment. 

“She is further than ever out of my reach!” he 
muttered to himself, as one fine moonlight night he 
was leaning over the vessel’s side, gazing into the 
glistening, dancing waters. “ But I will reach her 
yet; then let her beware, for I will part from her 
only in death |” 

‘Only in death!” murmured the wind, as it tra- 
velled onward, onward, onward; and the white- 
crested waves, catching up the words, repeated them 
over and over again, singing, with a melancholy 
dirge-like cadeuce —“Only in death! Only in death !” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was a glorious morning; nota cloud dimmed the 
broad blue sky; when the sailor aloft on the look- 
out, cried, ‘‘ Land, oh, land to the larboard !” 

“ Land, ob!” 

How joyfully each heart bounded at the glad an- 
nouncement, and how every eye was vainly strained 
in the direction justindicated by the attentive look- 
out. 

Every face wore ‘a gladsome expression, for the 
long and wearisome voyage was near its termina- 
tion, and the wished-for shore was nigh at hand. 

Annie watched from the porthole—watched with 
throbbing breast—anxious to behold the first grey 
etreak of Australia’s rocky coast. 

Mrs. Pottersham was much excited, and her suuff 


box was in frequent requisition, as she, with the 
rest of the passengers, gazed wistfully over the lar~« 
board side of the ship. 

Colonel Stackhouse, his hat: pulled far over his 
brow, kept aloof, and looked neither to the right nor 
to the left. 

He was still darkly brooding. 

Meanwhile the vessel—a pleasant breeze filling 
her white sails—pursued her steady, onward course. 

Many of the passengers, more eager and adven- 
turous than others, had climbed the starboard rig- 
ging, in order to catch the first glimpse of the land. 

Mrs. Pottersham, in her poke bonnet, and short 
skirts, had clambered up the rigging with the rest, 
and was clinging to it most tenaciously. 

The captain was standing near the helmsman, 
looking around him with an uneasy air. 

The wind now rose, and the guallaut ship, like a 
bird, flew over the foaming waters. 

Mrs. Pottersham descended from her post of ob- 
servation, and joined the captain. 

“ Anything the matter, captain?” she asked, with 
her usual brusqueness, her quick eye remarking his 
uneasy looks. 

He did not answer her. 

She repeated her question. 

“Yes—no!” he replied, in 
scarcely knowing what he said. 

She looked at him for a few seconds, then spoke 
again. 

‘It's blowing a stiffish breeze, captain,” she said, 
closely watching his face. 

“ Tt will be well if, by and by, it doesn’t come on 
to blow a stiffer,” was his marked and blunt re- 
joinder. 

“But this wind is entirely in our favour, cap- 
tain ?” 

“ Pshaw!” he exclaimed, with much impatience. 

“ Well, isn’t it, captain ?” she persisted. 

“Ha! what can women know about the wind?” 

“Well, I'm sure, captain, you needn’t snap a 
body's head off, just for asking a civil question or 
two! But that’s always the way with you sea- 
faring gentlemen, you imagine that womenkind know 
next to nothing, and you all wish to keep them in 
that state.” 

“ Please to go below, my good lady, or else hold 
your chattering tongue.” 

“My chattering tongue?” repeated she, indig- 
nantly. ‘Good gracious! when I hardly ever utter 
a word to anybody! My chattering tongue !—well, 
I never !” 

At this moment, Colonel Stackhouse sauntered 
aft, and leant over the vessel's side, close by Mrs. 
Pottersham. 

She did not notice him, nor did the captain. 

‘What are you looking so glum about—eh, Cap- 
tain Mildbrook ?” proceeded she. “Can’t you be 
civil and tell me?” 

“Go below!” was his abrupt reply. 

“T sha’n’t, captain, until I know what's the mat- 
ter, or likely to be the matter, with the weather.” 


some confusion, 


“ Speak lower, madam, I do not want to have the: 


passengers alarmed.” 

“ Alarmed!” echoed she. “Gracious! is there 
really anything to be alarmed at ?” 

Captain Mildbrook’s face was in the very teeth of 
the wind, and his eyes were fixed on the paint 
whence it was coming in increasing strength. 

‘*What do you see, captain ?” she inquired, sink- 
ing her voice, and speakiug earnestly. 

“Pray, go below, my dear lady, he returned, 
never once removing hisgaze. 

“ Are we going to have a squall, captain?” she 
persisted. 

“ Hush !”" 

“T don’t see anything like one ri, Cried us,” 
she went on, glancing all about. ‘“ There's a clear 
sky above us, and " 

“Look yonder!” cried the captain, suddenly 
clutching hold of her shoulder, and pointing over 
the ship's stern. 

‘“‘T see nothing,” she said, after gazing as directed 
for some time. 

“ Nothing ?” 

“ Nothing at ally yet my sight is good enough.” 


“TIumph!” he ejaculated; why ,should I tel, 


her?” he added, balf to himse}f, . 

Mrs. Péttersham the captain’s face. 
It was full of anxiety and:-dread. 

“ Lookd”' he: continued. 
of my finges”- 

“T ampdoing go, captain.” 

“ Lood@teadify,” he said, ina low voice. 

“ T am looking steadily, captain,” she rejoined, in 
the same tone. 

“ Well 2?” 

“ What can it be?” 


“Follow the direction. 


“Ah, you see something now, eh ” 

“Yes ; what can it be, captain ?” 

“ What does look like?” 

“A huge clotd: floating on the waters?” 

“ Following us?” 

“Ay, fast as it can travel,” he added, in a hur- 
ried tone. 

“ What is it, captain ?” 

He had turned round to his chief officer, whose 
watch on deék it was, and was speaking to him iv 
hurried syllables. 

‘* Take in every yard of sail, Mr. Johnson.” 

The officer looked astonished. He thought his 
commander half crazy to isswe such an order, at 
such a moment as-the present. 

“Did you hear me, sir ?” asked the captain, 
somewhat angrily. 

“T don’t think, sir, that I heard quite aright,” 
the mate replied. 

“Take in every yard of canvas,” repeated the 
captain, in astern whisper. ‘ Let the ship lie under 
bare poles. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

And the officer hastened away to see his com- 
mander’s orders carried into effect. 

Colonel Stackhouse had heard every word of the 
above scene, and well he knew the cause of Captain 
Mildbrook’s terror. 

Yon dark, vapoury mass, now rapidly following 
the ship, would soon gather around her, and envelop 
her in blinding mist—in semi-darkness. 

The land was now distinctly visible, and the 
“ Wellington ” was rapidly nearing it. 

Mrs. Pottersham was still standing at the cap- 
tain’s elbow, watching the gathering and pursuing 
vapour. 

“You are anticipating danger, captain ?” she ob- 
served, in a questioning tone. 

“ Danger ?—yes!” he answered, ina pre-occupied 
manner. ‘ We are not far distant from the shore, 
and the current hereabouts is fast and strong. We 
have every need of light, and soon we shall be sur- 
rounded by a thick, obscuring mist that will utterly 
confuse and baffle us.” 

“ But, captain, you have just issued orders to 
shorten sail: would it not be better to make all 
=~ and give yonder threatening mist a chase after 
us ” 

He turned aside with a hasty exclamation. 

“ Oh, I daresay I’m presuming to offer advice 
where none is needed. Of course / know nothing 
at all about nautical matters. I don’t pretend to 
any such knowledge, though I should never take a 
marliuspike for a bodkin, or a mizen-mast for @ 
rolling-pin, or a——” 

Here her speech was checked suddenly by the 
changing expression of the captain's face. 

She watched him for some moments, during 
which pause she took sundry sniffs of snuff, and 
nervously fidgeted. 

“ Captain, dear,” she said, entreatingly. 

“Don’t talk, madam, don't talk to me!” he ut- 
tered, in broken syllables. 

“Don’t shorten sail, captain ; don’t, for heaven's 
sake, but——” 

“ But!” interrupted he, contemptuously. “ What 
do you know that you should thus advise me in 
the management of my ship? Do you want to 
send her ashore directly under the heads of Port 
Jackson ?” 

Mrs. Pottersham turned deadly pale. 

The captain looked at her angrily. The sailors 
were now taking in sail, and the passengers in 
amaze were looking on, wondering at the strange 
proceeding. 

Mean while the vapour, now appearing like a huge 
bank of yellow-tirted clouds, rolled after the ship 
like a pursuing and vengeful spirit, and the sun 
was sinking in his golden rest. 

By and by the land became indistinct, and the 
“ Wellington” was being gradually surrounded by 
mist and darkness. 

Still the vessel was carried onwards, impelled by 
a rushing current, 

The passengers, but half aware of their impend- 
ing danger, were all.assembled on the deck: 

Annie and Mrs. Pottersham were standing to- 
gether, silent in theirterror. Colonel Stackhouse 
was just behind them, listening to the spleshing 
waters as the ship wee-being borne through them. 

Save the captaia’s voice, now and then issuing 
some useless command, and the gurgling, splashing 
waves, no sound was heard from one end of the deck 
to the other. 

Terror had stilled every tongue, and made each 
voice mute. 

The cabin-boy struck eight bells. 
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The people on board the ‘ Wellington” could 
hardly see each other now, and their very souls 
were quaking with affright and horror. 

Another hour passed away. 

sen another and another. 

Presently a hoarse voice cried out, “ Broakers 
ahead !” 

Great heavens! what appalling and frenzied 
shrieks answered that fearful announcement, as, in 
the gloom, relatives and friends clung unto one 
another. 

“ My child, my child!” sobbed Mrs. Pottcrsham 
in Annie's ear. “I will try to save you, for you 
are young, and life is still precious to you.” 

“What do you mean?” Annie asked, in some 
bewilderment. 

‘“ T have on a cork jacket—yonu shall have it.” 

“No, no, Mrs. Pottersham.” 

At this instant the ship struck: she was ashore 
on the rocks, amid the leaping, foaming breakers. 

Almighty powers! hear you the crashing timbers 
—the surging, roaring waters! 

Father of mercy! the planks are rent asunder, 
like rotten twigs ; the vessel is in twain ! 

At this moment a strong arm is flung around 
Annie, and she and Mrs. Pottersham are torn 
apart. 

“ Mine again!” cries a voice in her ear. 

“Colonel Stackhouse!” she shrieks, 

The next instant she and her companion are 
washed into tho sea, and Mrs. Bolding’s cric3 are 
lost amid the roaring breakers and the screams of 
the drowning passengers of the * Wellington.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Wirn strength almost superhuman, and with Mrs. 
Bolding in his arms, Colonel Stackhouse battles with 
the surging, roaring breakers. 

Ue is struggling for his life, and for the life of 
one most precious to him; so he puts forth his 
whole energy, and al] his immense force in that 
struggle. 

His limbs are already torn and gashed in several 
places; the sharp rocks wound him at every turn, 
but he heeds not the pain—he scarcely feels it: he 
is seeking, amidst the obscurity of mist aud foam, a 
landing place for himself and his burden. 

A second time he is striving to preserve her life, 
at the risk of his own. 

Ob! better, far better, that they both sank to- 
gether, never to rise again, than that ho should 
now succeed in his endeavours! 

Colonel Stackhouse is nuw borne on the breast 
of a huge billow, which rises higher and higher; 
then he is pitched with great violence against a rock, 
and afterwards he is lifted again, tossed for a while 
among the foaming waves, and finally flung, high 
and dry, on the top of a broad, solitary cliff. 

Colunel Stackhouse draws a long breath, and re- 
leases his burden from his strong hold. 

Is it possible that he had escaped in safcty, and 
with her ? 

Is she alive or dead ? 

The Colonel's trembling hand is placed on Annie's 
heart. 

Yes, yes, it is beating still ! 

Colonel Stackhouse listens to the roaring breakers 
as they lash themselves against the surrounding 
rocks. Every moment he is expecting to be swept 
back into the sea. 

He is exhausted; but not too much so to think 
only of Lis own state. 

“ Mrs. Bolding,” he says, lifting her in his arms. 

you,” she returus, shudderingly. Where 
am 1?” 

“ I[eaven alone can tell,” he answers. “ At all 
events, wo are safe from those hideous breakers.” 

am speaking to Cvolonel Stackhouse, am I 
not ?” she asks in wandering confusion. 

* You are, Mrs. Bolding.” 

She shivers, and tries te free herself from his en- 
circling arms. 

“ Where is the ship?” she demands, in quivering 
tones. 

“On the rocks below us.” 

“ Wrecked ?” 

“Gone to pieces. 

“ And the passengers? Mrs. Pottersham ?” 

“She is lost, with the rest of the passeugers and 
the crew of the ‘ Wellington.’” 

“ All are lost then ?” 

“All, I believe; by a miracle only have we beea 
saved from a watery grave !” 

“Poor Mrs, Pottersham!” moans Annie. ‘ Let 
me go, Colonel Stackhouse,” she cries; “ take away 
your arms, I cannot bear their touch.” 

Ho obeys her, 


“Why did you preserve my life?” she enquires, 
in broken syllables. 

“That it might be mine,” he replies. 

She utters a low, despairing cry. 

“T dare not commit suicide,” she says, half to 
herself; “else this moment I would fling myself 
again into the sea, and there perish, rather than thus 
listen to you.” 

“Oh, obdurate woman! woman with a heart of 
stone!” he exclaims, with frantic vehemence. 

They cannot see each other; they are enveloped 
in the mist, and in the shades of night. 

Here, on this bleak cliff, with the sound of roar- 
ing breakers in their ears, surrounded by threaten- 
ing dangers; here they must both sit and wait the 
coming of morn, the coming of that help without 
which they must quickly die. 

Anuie lies on the cliff, shivering in her wet 
garments; her bruised limbs are stiff and sore, and 
Ler heart is once more full of fresh sorrow and 
terrible appreleusionus. 

“What will become of her now?” she asks her- 
self. 

Will she ever be able to escape from this man and 
his wicked persecutions ? 

She listens to the noise of the leaping, dashing 
waters around her, and reflects on the late awful 
wreck of the * Wellington,” and the terrible fate of 
her hapless passengers and crew. 

Near the goal of their hopes; full of glad anti- 
cipations ; with the promised land within their very 
sight ; and in the midst of all this to be plunged 
into dark eternity! Oh, it is frightful to coutem- 
plate! 

What a disastrous voyage this has been to poor 
Annie! First, the loss of the “ Hope,” from fire ; 
the death of her dear child; the fearful pangs of 
hunger and of thirst she endured, while in that 
little boat, tossing on the lone ocean; the Colonel's 
continued porsecutions of her; his wicked misre- 
presentations concerning her on board the ‘‘ Wel- 
lington;” and lastly, his alinost miraculous preser- 
vation of her life at the hazard of his own! 

The memory of all these events is vividly before 
her at this moment. 

But the eud of her troubles has not yet arrived ; 
she is still e1compassed by dangers, for she is again 
in the merciless hands of Colonel Stackhouse, and 
she can seo uviling but terror in the future. 

She wish«s he had suffered her to perish amid 
those roaring breakers! Better, far better, that 
her body should meet a violent death, than that ber 
suul should kuow pollution ! 

Oh, were it possible that Iloward could sce her 
now, lying ou this bleak cliff, in dreuched garments, 
surrounded by darkness and desolation, and with 
her arch enemy by her side! 

Where is she ?—on what part of the coast has 
she been cast ? 

She is longing for daylight, and for a release 
from her horrible position. 

The anguish of her mind is intolerable as she 
lies here shivering, racked with suspense, watching 
for the coming morning. 

Colonel Stackhouse has fallen fast asleep by her 
side. She knows that he is sleeping, for his breath- 
ings are heavy and laboured. 

She cannot slursber: there is too much commo- 
tion in ber heart and brain for repose to visit 
them. 

Hour after hour slowly passes by. 

Annie is in a crouching attitude ; her elbows on 
her knees; her chin supported on her clasped 
hands. 

The dense mist is clearing away, and the dark 
sea is now Visible ; and on the horizon a faint grey 
liueis just sowing itself, announcing the approach- 
ing day. 

Brighter and brighter grows that line of light ; 
and presently all surrounding objects are made 
plain to her. 

She gazes inquiringly about: below, 
around. 

The scene is appalling ; and she trembles, and 
grows dizzy and sick as she contemplates it. 

For some seconds she closes her eyes, in order 
to shut out tho terrors of the place, and likewise the 
presence of her hateful companion, who still con- 
tinues in a state of somnolency wrapt. 

The rock on which they have been thrown is 
standing in the very midst of smaller rocks, and 
leaping, frantic breakers, and their position is full of 
peril. 

Mrs. Bolding removes her hand from her eyes, 
and once more looks around her. 

Great heaven, ne succouring boat can come to theiz 
relief, for no vessel can possibly live amongst these 
surging, dashing waters ! 


above, 


Are they, then, doomed to perish on this cliff— 
doomed to starvation; to slow and painful 
death ? 

She now tries to calmly review their position. 

Directly behind her rises a high, perpendicular, 
rocky cvast, stretching right and left—far as her eyes 
can see. 

No assistance can come to them from that quar- 
ter, Mrs. Lolding fears; so she turns away from it, 
and again directs her wistful, aching gaze tu the 
ocean and the horizon. 

The golden sun is now peeping forth, and the 
sea, reflecting his splendour, looks like a vast sheet 
of burnished, precious invtal, dazzling to behold. 

Colonel Stackhouse now rouses himself, and 
silently and anxiously glances around. 

“ You are cold, Mrs. Bolding,” he observes, in a 
tone of earnest sulicitude. ‘Our present situation 
is a bleak one.” 

She makes him no reply. 

“Tam sorry that I have no coat to offer you,” 
he proceeds; “but I pulled it off, in dread autici- 
pation of the worst, befure the ship struck.” 

Still she replies not. 

But she cannot prevent herself from shiverir: 
violently. 

“You are very cold,” he adds, drawing closer to 
her. 

“No matter for that!” she answers, recoilicg 
from him. 

He marks her manners, and, in mortificaticn, 
gnaws his lips. 

Will she never yield him one gracious word, one 
kindly smile? has he jeopardised his soul for her 
sake, and gained nothiug by the sacrifice ? 

“Why did you not leave me to my fate, Colone? 
Stackhouse ?” Mrs. Lulding asks, in a half-frantic 
tone. 

“Simply because I could not do so!” he rejoins, 
briefly. 

“ You have preserved me for a far more lameni- 
able end!” she says. 

“T trust not! Ido not despair yet!” 

“Took around! What see you to inspire you 
with any hope for us?” 

“ Nothing,” he responds, after a lengthened gaza. 
“Yet I say again that I do not despair.” 

‘“Who could ever hear any cries of distress, 
uttered amid the deafening roar of these breakers ¢” 

He is silent: he feels less trustful, as she pcints 
out to him the terrible hopelessness of their state. 

What a wild and terrific picture is here present. 4 
tothe reader. Pause a moment, and contemplate it. 

On the summit of this desolate rock cronches 
Mrs. Bolding; her long hair streaming in the Liast; 
her face deadly pale ; her eyes, full of terror, strain- 
ing hither and thither. Near her stands Colonel 
Stackhouse, without his coat, his shirt sleeves torn 
to shreds, bare-headed, and bare-footed: ho is 
examining their position, and counting their many 
surrounding dangers. His heart siuks within hii. 

“Merciful heaven!” cries Aunie, suddculy 
ing below. 

His eyes follow the direction of hers. 

Oh, what horrors meet their view! 

Portions of the wreck, together with several dead 
bodies, are being dashed hither aud thither upon 
the sharp rocks beneath them. 

First a cask comes dancing on the foamy waves; 
then follow some dissevered pieces of timber; then 
a hencoop is hurled along, and split into a thou-and 
tiny splinters; then four or five spars, and two or 
three corpses are flung, as though in sport, from 
flinty edge unto flinty edge, whirled about awhile in 
the sandy waters, aud afterwards carried out »Zaio 
to sea. 

Annie’s soul sickens at the horrible sight, and she 
draws back, and moans aloud. 

“ Look no more, Mrs. Bolding, if you would pre- 
serve your reason!” the Colonel says, as he sliud- 
deringly withdraws his gaze from the horrible sceuo 
below. 

Annie is on her knees in prayer; she hears not 
his voice, nor wishes she to hear it; she is praying 
for death as a joyful release from all her troubles. 

Once, twice, and thrice, the Colonel raises his 
powerful voice, and the cliffs echo back his crivs, 
and seem to deride him. 

“You may cry until yon are hoarse!” says Annie, 
shaking her head, mournfully. 

“And I will do so!" hv replies, again sending 
forth his voice. “ Hillilioa!” 

“ Hillihoa !" answers the eho. 

“ Hillihoa !” afterwards answers a faint voice. 

Anuie starts and listens so also does the 
Colonel. 

“Some one replied to my call!” he saya, iv 
gaping astonishment. 
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“It must have been an echo!” returns Mrs. 
Bolding, still in a listening attitude. 

“No, uo! I will try again—hillihoa 

“ Hillihoa!” reverberates from cliff to cliff. 

Then there ensues a silence. 

“ Hillihoa !” cries the same distant voice as be- 
fora, 

« lonel Stackhouse now stands up, and flings an 
@:.x‘ous, searching look around. 

“Twas surely answered,” he observes. 
hers help is near us.” 

“ }Hillihoa !” repeats the game voice once more. 

“ That is no fancy,” says the Colonel, pursuing 
bis quest. 

* We are not alone amongst these terrors,” Annie 
21.3. 

How !— what mean you ?” 

* The eriescame net from above ue, but from 
ne near at haud.” 

* They appeared to come from some distance,” 
the (lonel remarks. 

“| think the voice was that of s woman,” Mrs. 
Bolding says. 

“A woman!” exclaims he. ‘No woman could 
have saved herself amongst these awful breakers.” 

“ Nevertheless, it was a woman's voice that just 
responded to your call.” 

“I will at once satisfy myself whether it was or 
was not so. Who speaks?” he shouted, in distinct 
ey lables. 

Echo repeats the question. 

“'Tis I, Belinda Pottersham!"” now replies the 
fame mysterious tones. 

Colonel Stackhouse looks aghast. 

“Mrs. Pottersham safe!” breaks forth Annie, 
excitedly, starting forward, and bending over the 
side of the cliff. “Mrs. Pottersham—dear Mrs. 
Pottersham, where—where are you?” she adds, in 
great excitement. 

“ Hush!” commands the Colonel, laying his hand 
on Mrs. Bolding’s shoulder, and dragging her back. 
“ You shall not answer—by heaven you shall not!” 

“ Colonel Stackhouse !” 

He looks furious. 

“Not a word shall you exchange with that old 
witch—that hag—that——” 

“Tet me go, Colonel Stackhouse!" she cries, 
struggling with him. ‘ You shall not control me 
or any of my actions.” 

Well, well, talk to her !” he replies, talk to 
her! The malice of her tongue cannot harm me 
now.” 

“ Where are you, dear Mrs. Pottersham ?” shouts 
Mrs. Bolding. 

‘I cannot tell,” is the old lady’s characteristic 
rejoinder. ‘Who are you ?” 

Annie.” 

“Mrs. Bolding ?” 

“Yes+” 

“Ah! thank heaven !—thank heaven you are 
gafe—you aro near me! I see you plainly now!” 

“You see me? I cannot see you, Mrs. Potter- 
alam.” 

Look here!” 

“Where ?” 

“ Tam perched up here ?”’ 

“Where ?” asks Annie, looking right and left for 
the speaker. 

“Here; and I am almost battered to death. 
What mercy has preserved you f” 

Anuie does not auswer on the instant; she is 
seeking amongst the neighbouring rocks for her 
friend. 

At leagth Mrs. Bolding discovers her in the hol- 
low of a cliff near at hand. 

“Who is your conpauion ?” shouts the old lady. 
“To see you have oue.” 


Anuic shuddered ; she has no voice to reply. 

M:s. Pottersbam repeats her query, thinking that 
her w ods had been lost amid the echoes and the 
poise of the roaring waters. 

whose appoarance is certainly 
unmeoctisable at this momeut, now turns his face 


towa is his old enemy. 

‘sit Captain Mililrook ?” she inquires, in puz- 
gled tones. 

‘it is Colonel Stackhouse !” he answers, loudly 


uutly. 

Aud echo repeats, ‘It is Colonel Stackhouse !” 

Stackhouse !” reiterates Mrs. DPotter- 
sham. “Oh, you villain! I was in bopes—beaven 
fo; that you were drowned !” 

‘The ‘onel laughs derisively. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Pottersham,” returns he, 


waviig Lis hand in the air, as though in graceful 
wl lcement of a compliment. 

\uiie wrings ber fingers in silent anguish, and 
she flings her wandering gaze around 


“ Per- | 


The scene is rugged and desolate. Succour will 
surely never reach them in this wild and lonely 
spot, Annie fears. 

Colonel Stackhouse fears so, too, but he does not 
express his apprehensions. 

Mrs. Pottersham has also her fears on the same 
subject; and she is beginning to wish that she had 
gone down in the “ Wellington,” and had become 
food for the fishes of the sea. 

For what has her cork jacket preserved her ? 

She has lost her snuff-box; she is bruised and 
torn all over; and, although she has plenty of 
money secured about her person, she can purchase 
nothing with it, and absolute starvation is staring 
her in the face. 

Starvation! Terrible fate to contemplate! There 
is madness in the mere thought of such a doom! 


‘CHAPTER XIII. 


“A wreck last night, said you, Richardson ?” 

‘Yes. sir, a terrible one. vessel unknown; 
broke up under the South Head, I hear.” 

Mr. Demestre, the Sydney merchant, threw down 
the important business letter he was engaged in 
perusing, aud again addressed his clerk, Richardson. 

“The vessel is unknown, you say?” he asked, 
uneasily. 

“ Yes, sir; and the clerk went on copying the 
invoice before him. 

“ Every soul on board is lost, I suppose ?” 

“Every soul, I believe, sir—the most awful 
wreck ever known here. I met Mr. Regan, the 
wine merchant, as I was coming to the office this 
morning, and he told me that there was a shocking 
scene taking place on the rocks near the South 
Head, and that dead bodies were being cast ashore 
there every moment.” 

Mr. Demestre turned deadly pale, rose, and paced 
his office to and fro in apparent perturbation. 

His wife and his young daughter, who had been 
paying a visit to England, were expected to return 
to Sydney in the ship “ Wellington.” 

Hence Mr. Demestre’s present disturbance of 
mind. 

“Did Mr. Regan say what vessel she was sup- 
posed to be?” the merchant demanded of his clerk. 

“No, sir, he did not.” 

“ Humph !” 

And Mr. Demestre resumed his impatient pacing 
to and fro. 

Suddenly he paused before Richardson's desk. 

“ Put down your pen,” he said, tremulously. 

The clerk obeyed on the instant. 

“Ring, and ask whether my carriage is stil! at 
the door.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And the clerk jumped up, and did his employer's 
bidding. 

This sceve was taking place in the merchant's 
own private office, into which was admitted only 
his confidential clerk, and those who sought Mr. 
Demestre on strictly private business. 

The office door unclosed, and a tall man in plain 
livery entered. 

He bowed as Mr. Demestre turned sharp!y round. 

“Oh, it is you, Bolding, is it 7” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ The carriage is still here, then ?” 

“You did not give de Foix any orders abont it, 
sir, so he thought it proper to wait for some.” 

“ Aye, aye, to be sure, Bolding,” the merchant 
replied, ‘‘de Foix was quite right. Come with me, 
Richardson,” he added hasuly, “ I am going to the 
South Head.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the clerk, at once putting 
away his ledger, and mechanically locking his 
desk. “I am quite ready to attend you, sir.” 

“ Boldiug, ask one of the porters to give you 
some loug repes, in some way or other, we may 
have occasion for them.” 

Howard Bolding, the convict—whom my reader 
had doubilessly recognized, disappeared on the 
instant: and, seeking one of the porters, performed 
his master’s bidding, and afterwards repaired to the 
carriage, in which he found Mr. Demestre, and his 
coufidential clerk already seated. 

“Here, Bolding, put the ropes in here, and jump 
on the box,” said the merchant. 

“Where to, sir?’ asked Howard, after he had 
stowed away the ropes. 

“The South Head,” returned Mr. 
“De Foix knows the South Head road. 
to put the horses to their utmost speed.” 

Howard touched his hat respectfully, and taking 
his place by De Foix communicated to him the 
merchant’s orders. 


Demestre. 
Tell him 


“What's the matter, Howard?” asked De Foix, 
as he touched his horses. 

“T really don’t know,” was the reply. 

“Mr. Demestre is as white as a ghost,” added De 
Foix, in a low tone. 

Howard did not answer. 

“What are we going to do with the ropes, 
umph ?” 

“T have not the remotest idea, De Foix.” 

“Mr. Demestre did not say ?” 

“He did not.” 

‘* Aud I'm to drive as quickly as the wind?” 

“Yes, if you can.” 

“Very good,” replied De Foix, whisking his whip 
over lis horses’ heads, glancing around with spark- 
ling eyes, and looking as happy as a king without 
a single care. “I should like to know to what use 
those ropes are to be applied,” he continued, with 
curiosity almost feminine. 

“We shall find out all about the matter soon,” 
Howard returned. 

“ T wonder whither all these people are bound ?” 
remarked De Foix, pointing to streams of pedestrians 
and horsemen inthe road. ‘ Are we all on the same 


| errand, Howard?” 


‘What an inquisitive fellow you are, to be sure, 
De Foix.” half laughed his companion. 

“ Tuquisitive!” echoed the merchant's coachman, 
urging on the animals under his charge, until they 
were covered with a white foam. ‘Gad! I want 
gonmie excitement, some 

“ Excitement, De Foix ?” 

“No, no, Howard, 1 don’t exact!y mean excite- 
ment; I want amusement of some sort, that’s all.” 

“You want amusement, De Foix? We are 
convicts, remember, assigned as servants to Mr. 
Demestre: we have no business to expect amusement 
in any shape whatever.” 

De Foix winced slightly, but quickly recovered 
himself. 

‘Heaven bless Mr. Demestre,” he said, heartily. 
“ Heaven bless him again and again, for a better 
man than he surely never existed.” 

“We have indeed been truly fortunate in being 
assigned to him, for he has a noble heart, and de- 
serves the utmost obedience and fidelity at our 
hands.” 

“ And he shall have such from mine,” uttered De 
Foix, sincerely. 

“ And from mine,” said Howard Bolding. 

‘There's never a piece of silver plate hidden 
from us. Mr. Demestre places the utmost confidence 
in us,” De Foix added. 

“ Yes.” 

“It's odd though, Howard, that he should do so, 
remembering the reputation I bore in my own 
fatherland. Now, if he had trusted you only it 
would be a very different thing; but he trusts us 
both, and, moreover than that, behaves to us civilly, 
and kindly. 

That black-hulled ship, the “Sea Wolf,” had made 
great speed over the ocean, and had reached the end 
of her voyage full three weeks’ before the ill-fated 
“ Wellington ” had struck and foundered among the 
breakers under Sydney Heads; and Mr. Demestre, 
being in want of a couple of servants, bad chosen 
from the convicts just arrived by the ‘‘ Sea Wolf,” 
our two old acquaiuances, De Foix and Howard 
Bolding. 

And this is how we now find them filling the 
several situations of coachman and footman in the 
merchant's service; in which they feel more con- 
tented than ever they expected to feel, while with 
the yoke of bondage hanging on their shoulders. 

Howard was anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
his wife and child. He knew that she was to sail 
directly after the * Sea Wolf,” but he had no know- 
ledge of the name of the vessel in which she was to 
be a passenger. 

When the merchant reached the South Head, he 
found there a crowd of people, with pale and anxious 
faces, bending over the dizzy cliffs, watching in 
soul-sickening horror, the several dead bodies which 
the sea was casting upon the shelving rocks be- 
neath, and there was washing to and fro. 

Mr. Demestre and his clerk at once alighted from 
the vehicle. 

The merchant's face wore a troubled look, and his 
white lips were dry and quivering. 

Bolding,” he said, addressing Howa: J, who was 
putting up the carriage steps, “ tell de Foix to get 
some one to hold his horses’ heads for a time; then 
follow me at once with thuse ropes.” 

“ De Foix and I sir?” 

“Yes, I shall require you both.” 

And with those words, the merchant strode bure 
riedly away. 


(To be continued.) 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 


THE PIAZZA DEL POPOLO AT ROME. 
MODERN Rome, which interests alike by its classical 
associations, its antiquities, its churches, and its works 
of art, is surrounded by walls (mostly occupying the 
site of those constructed by the Emperor Aurelian) in 
the form of an irregular polygon, about fourteen miles 
in circumference. The city has sixteen gates, three 
or four of which, however, have been walled up. Not 
more than a third part of the enclosed area is covered 
with buildings, the rest consisting of ruins, gardens, 
and fields, with some churches, convents, and other 
scattered habitations. 

Rome has not a single square, and of the piazzas, 
or paved areas, the Piazza del P-polo, the Piazza 


cuted ander other architects, till its completion in 
1614. The colonade by Bernini was added in 1655-67. 
‘St. Peter's,” says Mr. Maclaren, “ unlike many other 
celebrated edifices, surpasses expectation. The front 
is too low, and has some other defects; but the vesti- 
bule is admirable, and the interior is solemn, grand, 
rich, harmonious, beyond any thing that I had con- 
ceived. It is unquestionably the noblest building ever 
reared by human hands, the only work of art, as 
Madame de Stael observes, which produces an im- 
pression of grandeur akin to that which we receive 
from the works of nature. So vast are its dimensions, 
that colossal statues and monumental groups of tigures 
are stowed away in its aisles and recesses without im- 
pairing the unity and simplicity of the plan, as they do 
in the St. Paul’s of London. The interior of the dome 
(which is 140 ft. in diameter), as well as a considerable 
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THE PIAZZA DEL POPOLO AT ROME. 


tude of the dome until he arrives at the roof (the 
passages of which are so ¢ontrived that one may ascend 
on horseback), when he finds ‘t rising before him like 
& mountain. The view from the external gallery 
round the lantern is exceedingly fine and extensive, 
embracing the Campagna from the sea to the Apen- 
nines; besides which, on looking at the roof of the 
church, its 10 cupolas give it somewhat the appearance of 
a town, so astonishing isits size. The depth of the floor, 
as'seen from the interior of the lantern, appears lessened 
from 400 ft. to 100 ft.; but it may be discovered that 
the eye is deceived, as the promenaders below appear 
only aa tiny infants. When we stand in the interior 
gallery of the cupola corresponding with the whisper- 
ing gallery of St. Paul’s in London, and look at the 
mosaics on the concave, we are surprised to find them 
composed of square bits of coloured stone, half an inch 
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Navona, and that in front of St. Peter's, are the only 
three deserving of notice. They are adorned with 
obelisks, statues, and fountains. The fine promenade 
on the Pincian ITill, east of the Piazzo del Popolo (as 
shown in our illustration), is planted with trees, and 
commands an extensive view. In the distance is seen 
the matchless structure of St. Peter's. 

This magnificent fabric occupies the site of an older 
structure raised by Constantine the Great. Pope 
Julius II. laid the first stone of the new building on 
the 18th of April, 1506, having selected the famous 
Bramante for his architect. But the latter dying in 
1514, other architects were employed to carry on the 
work, till, in 1546, it was fortunately committed to 
the illustrious Michael Angelo, who nearly completed 
the dome, and a large portion of the building. After 
Rlichael Angelo’s death, in 1563, the work was proge- 


portion of the other surface, is covered with pictures, 
all of which, however, are, with one exception, of 
mosaic. The eye forms most erroneous estimates re- 
specting the height of the different parts of St. Peter's, 
and most visitors are on this account disappointed by 
first impressions. The eplendid bronze Saldacchino, 
or canopy, immediately under the dome and over the 
high altar, close also to the supposed tomb of St. Peter, 
is about 120 ft. high, though in appearance only 50. 
The chair of St. Peter, too, behind the high altar, ap- 
pears from a distance as if raised only a few steps 
from the ground, whereas it is placed on an elevation 
seventy feet above the floor. The pen seen in the 
hand of the prophet in one of the lower compartments 
of the dome might be supposed to be 12 or 18 
inches in length, whereas its real length is 6 ft. 
The visitor has no adequate conception of the magni- 


, troad, clumaily put together, often with intervals be- 


tween them, yet, seen from below, they might pass 
for oil paintings. We find a pictured face of an angel 
close to us nearly a yard broad; but, when we look 
across the gallery, a similar face, and really of equal pro- 
portions, seems to be of the natural size. The lights in 
this splendid edifice are finely tempered, well distri- 
buted, and kept in admirable order. The profusion, 
also, of rare and beautiful marble, introduced in every 
part, together with gilded roof, the statues, monu- 
ments, mosaics, ceilings and pictures, form a display of 
brilliant and unexampled magnificence, which re- 
quires weeks and almost years to contemplate. 


WEALTH bears heavier on talent than poverty; 
under gold-mountains and thrones, how many & 
spiritual giant may lie crushed and buried. 
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Ti!E REVELATIONS OF A SATIN SLIPPER. 
BY LOUIS JOURDAN. 
J oon little, dainty slipper! I shall never forget ita 
=. smile, and the mournful tone in which it spoke to 
ie, You stare at the idea of a slipper speaking ? 
. hy should it not ? Has not everything in this world 
-oice and a smile? las not every flower, every 
wle of grass that glories in the dewdrop that forms 
tiara have not brooks, trees, nay, stones—to say 
(hing of the ocean, and the insect, each and all a 
veterious language of their own? So much the 

\r-e fer those who are too deaf to hear, or too obtuse 

couprehend these curious whisperings! So much 

» worse for those who have no eyes to see the tears, 

© smiles, and coquettish graces of the millions of 
iors that people creation, which man in his stolid 
otupt has classed under the head of inanimate na- 
vious if were not everywhere and in everyting 
yea, ever in d ath! 

fhe fact is, this satin slipper was a particular friend 

‘ iniue, and I fultil a hearticlt duty, while at the same 
ise I honour its memory, by indicting some frag- 
w.cn's of our intimate communings. 

\i ion I first met with it, the slipper was in all the 

vess of youth and beauty, and, I may add, of 
‘lial illusions. IT admired it: and felt a strange 
ipathy for the little thing. It was so coquettish, so 

“out, and so narrow, that I took it up with a kind 

‘fection, But the slipper didn’t seem to care much 
for me, and only said, ‘*‘ Mind you do not soil my fresh- 
» ss. Tam going to a ball to-night. My beautiful 
ii-tress is waiting for me. I hear the rustling of her 
aik gown. Farewel}! Her foot is calling me. I shall 
press that delicate foot with fond delight, and whirl 
round in the dance with her. What compliments I 
shall receive! Hark! I think I now hear thie 
orchestra striking up.” 

So I left it with saddened feelings. However, I met 
with it again at the ball, where it fitted the smallest, 
most Cinderclla-like, and lightest foot I ever saw. We 
exchanged a few words between two polkas, and then 
it disappeared, and I heard no more of it. 

The image of my satin friend haunted me for some 
time, but at length it began to fade away, when lately, 
as I was strolling down the Rue Lafitte, absorbed in a 
reverie, I happened to run foul of one of those old 
crones who buy and sell the wrecks and stray waifs of 
female toilets, withered dresses, faded bonnets, shape- 
less caps, crumpled ribbons, and so forth, 

‘That's you, I declare! How glad I am to see 
you!” cried a little plaintive voice, that I immediately 
secoguised. On stooping down, I perceived my friend 
the slipper, trying to escape from the depths of the 
frightful old beldame’s pocket, where it lay pell-mell 
with a quantity of other relics of the same kind. 

“Pray deliver me from captivity,” said the slipper. 
“TI have much to tell you.” 

The reader may imagine I was not insensible to this 
appeal. I paid the wardrobe woman for the shoe, and 
hastened to carry it home. Alas! it was in a sad 
state! 

“You see what I have come to 
‘riend, tearfully. 

I endeavoured to comfort it. 

“Alas! you were right!” said the slipper with a 
sighs: that ungrateful creature discarded ine the very 
day after the ball at which you saw her. Only think 
of my degradation! I was put on by a lady’s-maid, 
who made me caper all night at a vulgar hop in the 
suburbs. This stain on my-once fair surface was in- 
dicted by the heel of a carbineer’s boot; and from one 
ii-aster to another I at length fell into the prison from 
which you have delivered me.” 

I was quite affected by my little friend’s misfor- 
tuues, and after comforting it by a few kind words, it 
proceeded to talk of its origin and birth. 

‘*T was born of parents that had but little analogy to 
each other,” observed the slipper. ‘ My father was a 
ailk-worm, who spun the satin [ used to be 80 proud of ; 
and my mother was a young heifer, roaming about in 
the prairies ot the new world. I need not dwell on my 
father’s career, for he was of a fickle character, and 
after my birth he put on apair of beautiful wings, and 
roamed about the world as a gay deceiver. Many were 
the poor flowers who complained of his inconstancy ! 
As to my poor mother, one day some cavaliers passed 
through the prairie where she was grazing, and threw 
a lasso over her neck, and then one of them, alighting 
from horseback, plunged a knife into her bosom, and 
killed her on the spot , after which they took away her 
skin as a trophy of their odious victory. Her death 
occasioned my existence. She fur ished the sole that 
was once so white and delicate. But before I had the 
delight to clasp the charming little foot of my adored 
mistress, whom I still love in spite of her ingratitude, 
what dreadful sufferings did I not undergo! I waa first 
of all nailed, by Negroes, on to some boards, in which 
state I was exposed to the hot sun; next I was flung 
into tlre hold of a vessel ? and aftera tedious passage 
I arrived at Marseilles. I remained a few days on the 
quay, and I still remember being struck by the neatly- 
shod griscttes of the place, who were the first to inspire 


said my poor 


me with the wish of becoming a lady’s shoe. Alas! 
my foolish wishes were but too surely granted !” 

Here my diminutive friend uttered a low sob. 

**Come, little slipper, do be calm, and go on; for I 
feel much iuterested by these early recollections of 
yours,” said I, chiefly out of kindness. 

‘I was then placed in a vulgar car by the porters 
and taken to a tan-yard, where the wretches made me 
endure martyrdom. I was stowed away at the bottom 
of a large tan-pit, in which a layer of tan had been 
prepared. A pretty place for me, who had been 
dreaming of soft carpets, elegant drawing-rooms, and 
the small feet of beauty for my pillow! I wascovered 
with a windizg-sheet of tan that soaked me through 
and through ‘new, when I had absorbed this sub- 
stance, I was pluuged into water by the means of 
large hooks, and then again flung back into the tan- 
pit, and covered up with tan, and there I was left for 
two mortal years! How is it that, with all the boasted 
progress of science, your tanners require two years to 
prepare hides, which serve for s0 many purposes ? 
Seeing, I suppose, that scientific men cared nothing 
about the subject, a simple mechanic has lately set his 
brains to work, and just discovered a very simple 
method of preparing hides in the course of a few days. 
Now, I'll tell you how; but I shouldn't wonder if you 
didn’t even know what tan is—do you?” 

“I confess,” said I, ‘‘that I am not very erudite on 
that topic.” 

‘Well, Iam, and at my cost, I assure you. Tan is 
simply the bark of tress reduced to powder. Man, like 
a cruel tyrant as he is, makes all nature become his 
tributary ; and after seizing upon some splendid tree, 
either an elm, an oak, a birch, or a chesnut tree, strips 
it of its bark, which he first dries and then pulverises, 
and this powder, containing the astringent substance 
called tan, possesses the property of changing hides 
into leather—that is to say, rendering them heavier, 
more solid, more flexible, less liable to the changes of 
the atmosphere, and impervious to dampness. But 
how many barks of tress are sacrificed to your hides ? 
No less than two or two anda half kilogrammes of bark 
are requisite to tan one pound’s weight of hides. Why, 
all the forests of the world would prove insuflicient to 
supply such enormous demands! Have not my trans- 
formations been strange? I belong to the vegetable 
as much, perhaps, as to the animal kingdom. I have 
said that my mother was a heifer; I might add that I 
am descended from the bark of a birch, on which 
perhaps two lovers may some day have engraved their 
initials, which they hoped would ‘grow with its 
growth and strengthen with its strength.’ Alas! 
where are those lovers? where are their initials? and 
where am I myself?” 

The narrator paused, as if absorbed by reflections of 
which I should have searcely deemed a slipper capable. 

‘‘ What was I saying ?” asked my friend, at length. 
“Oh, J remember. After this long exile and this 
painful preparation, and when I had imbibed a suffi- 
cient quantity of tan, I was sold to a currier, who 
stowed me away in his warehouse, and subsequently 
sold me to a workman, who polished me, thinned me, 
beat me with a hammer, drilled a thousand holes in 
me with his awl, and then fashioned me on the last 
belonging to the pretty little foot I shall never forget. 
This was my first happy day. Uow pleased was I 
when I was taken home to my mistress. She took me 
in her hand, and gazed at me affectionately, till I grew 
jealous, and longed to have been the glove that was to 
press her taper fingers. Still her foot was alinost as 
beautiful. Besides, the fate of gloves is not more en- 
viable tham mine; the glove, too, was flung away the 
day after the ball, for he told me all his adventures, 
and how often he had been squeezed during some 
waltz or polka. 

‘* But I mentioned an ingenious invention by which 
the preparation of hides will henceforward be effected 
with great rapidity. It is not the scientific men who 
sought the means of sparing us our sufferings, not 
they. For don’t they recklessly kill insects for their 
collections, and doom flowers to die in their herbals? 
No; it wasa humble tanner of Strasbourg (a kind- 
hearted fellow, no doubt), one Charles Knoderer, who 
hit on the simple idea of imparting motion to the tan- 
pit in which we are prepared, and where I spent a 
spent a couple of years, ‘Thus, instcad of casting the 
hides into a pit, and waiting till they have become 
leather, he places them in an immense cask, that keeps 
incessantiy revolving by means of hydraulic pressure, 
and this continual motion effects more in one day than 
was formerly achieved in a month under the motion- 
less system. lHere’s a revolution amongst tanners. 
This is one of the most economical discoveries the in- 
dustry of man has hit upon this long time. 

** But I see you wonder that a little frivolous thing 
like myself should prate about economy. Well, I dare 
say I could write on this subject quite as well, if not 
better, than yourself. Were you aware that the num- 
ber of hides of oxen, cows, horses, &c., that are yearly 
cast into these pestilential pits amount to hundreds of 
tuillions of kilogrammes in weight, and to a value of 
hundreds of millions of francs? Were you aware that 
a hide is worth thrice its original value when it 


emerges frnm the tan-pit, and that by this ingenious 
improvement, the price of leather will now be con- 
siderably reduced, since tanners will no longer have 
to absorb so much capital in these foul pits, which I 
shall be delighted to see cancelled. -not for my own 
sake, since my tricls, I hope, are over, and I hope to 
turn into a butterfly like my father—but for the 
benefit of the unhappy race to which I belong. 

‘Ie it not sad to think that in a country like 
France, the larger portion of its inhabitants look upon 
a pair of shoes as aluxury fit only for Sundays, and even 
then, how many peasants, as they go to church, walk 
bare-foot to the neighbouring villages, and carry their 
shoes in their hands, not to wear them out too soon * 
And yet you call yourselves civilized. Oh, fle upon 
you’ TI hope that if, after a series of transformations, 
and after being a flower, an insect, a butterfly, a bir, 
&c. Fam admitted to make one of the human * 


1 ¢ ehall find it: changed and improved; for reall: 


have at present no very exalted opinion of the hur an 
kind. 

‘In the meantime, however, I trust that the fall ir 
the price of leather, consequent on MKnoderer’s revo- 
lution in the tan-yard, will enable a greater numer of 
persons to wear shoes; for though a satin slipper, & 
have a heart, after all. Besides, I can't forget the 
horrors of that loathsome pit. May my companions 
escape such an ordeal, and remember to whom they 
owe their deliverance, and bless the name of hones 
Charles Knoderer !” 


GRASS. 

CONSIDER what we owe merely to the meadow grass— 
to the covering of the dark ground by that glorious: 
enamel, by the companies of those soft, and countless, 
and peaceful spears. The fields! Follow but forth 
for a little time the thoughts of all that we ought to 
recognise in those words. All spring and summer is 
in them—the walks by silent, scented paths—the 
rests in noonday heat—the joy of herds and flocks— 
the power of all shepherd life and meditation—the life 
of sunlight upon the world, falling in emerald streaks, 
and falling in soft blue shadows, where else it would 
have struck upon the dark mould er scorching dust— 
pastures beside the pacing brooks—soft banks and 
knolls of lowly hills—thymy slopes of down overlooked 
by the blue line of lifted sea—crisp lawns all dim with 
early dew, or smooth in evening warmth of barred 
sunshine, dinted by happy feet, and softening in their 
fall the sound of loving voices ; all these are summed 
up in those simple words: and these are notall. We 
may not measure to the full the depth of this heavenly 
gift in our hand; though still as we think of it longer, 
the infinite of that meadow sweetness, Shakspere's 
peculiar joy, would open on us more and more, yet we 
have it but in part. Go out in the spring time am ig 
the meadows that slope from the shores of the Swic<s 
lakes to the roots of their lower mountains, ‘ii: re 
mingled with the tall gentians, and the white murcissa- 
the grass grows deep and free; and as you follow t!.: 
winding mountain paths, beneath arching boughs =! 
veiled and dim with blossom—paths that tor ev. 
droop and rise over the green banks and mounds swe. »- 
ing down in scented undulation, steep to the Il. 
water, studded here and there with new-mown hoes, 
filling all the air with fainter sweetness, Look up 
towards the higher hills, where the waves of everlasting 
green roll silently into their long inlets among the 
shadows of the pines; and we may perhaps at last 
know the meaning of those quiet words of the 147th 
Psalm, ‘“* He maketh grass to grow upon the moun- 
tains.” There are also several lessoms symbolically cou- 
nected with this subject, which we must not allow to 
escape us. Observe the peculiar characters of the grass, 
which adapt it especially for the service of man, are 
its apparent humility and cheerfulness. Its numility 
in that it seems created only for lowest service - ap- 
pointed to be trodden on and fed upon; its cheerfu!- 
ness, in that it seems to exult under all kinds of vio- 
lence and suffering. You roll it and it is stronger th: 
next day; you mow it, and it multiplies its shoots, ay 
if it were grateful; you tread upon it, and it only sends 
up richer perfume. Spring comes, and it rejoices with 
all the earth—glowing with variegated flame of flowers 
—waving in soft depth of fruitful strength. Winter 
comes, and though it will not mock its fellow plants 
by growing then, it will not pine and mourn, and 
turn colourless or leafless as they. It is alwa;s 
green, and is only the brighter and gayer for the 
hoar-frost. 


A Goop Wire.—The day-star of our lives, and the 
most sure guide to our prosperity and happiness. 

ExXPERIENCE.— In early youth, while yet we live 
among those we love, we love without restraint, and 
our hearts overflow in every look, word and action. 
But when we enter into the world, and are repu!-ed by 
strangers and forgotten by friends, we grow mure and 
more timid in our approaches, even to those we love 
best. How delightful to us then, are the caresses of 
children. AM] sincerity, all affection, they fly into our 
arms; and then only, we feel the renewal of our first. 
confidence, and first pleasure, 
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ADVENTUPES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS. 
OVER THE CATARACT. 
BY A CANADIAN SETTLER. 


IT is now some years since that, accompanied by my 
brother, and under the guidance of an experienced 
hunicr, I started for three months’ shooting in the 
Canadian wil’s, Our plan was to travel by canve to 
the lower end of Lake Uuron, and then plungiug into 
the primeval forest, to make a circuit that would 
bring us out romewhere on the St. Lawrence. Never 
was a@ pleacsunter excursion, Those agcd wouds, so 
gray aud grim in winter, seemed to have grown young 
again beneath their affluence of leaves; while every 
sunlit glade was filled with flowers, and blossoming 
bines of every hue hung in garlands from the brauchies, 
as if the woods were decked for some high festival. 
But more plcasant still to the sportsman’s heart was 
the abundant gaine—the timid deer, which fled at our 
approuch, the great grisly bear, ready to bid us de- 
fiance; and the panther and wolf lurking withiu the 
coverts; not to speak of the partridges and bustards, 
and the brilliant small birds flashing like errand 
blossoms among the trees. Meanwhile, despite our 
pleasure, our time grew short, and it became necessary 
to bend our steps homewards, 

We had not travelled long in this new direction 
when we came to the banks of a considerable river, 
flowing across our route. We had no boat to take us 
over it, and Jerome, the guide, searched diligently 
beneath the overhanging alder and hemlock boughs, 
in case some hunter or backwoods’ traveller might have 
hidden there his canoe. But none was to be dis- 
covered ; and we were ruefully beginning to follow 
our guide’s advice, and travel round by tlie river's 
sources - which would involve some ten or twelve 
days’ extra journey—when one of those huge rafts on 
which timber for exportation is transported, came in 
sight. It was moving slowly along on the almost im- 
perceptible current, its single large sail giving just 
sufficient way to the floating island to allow the enor- 
mous tiller to guide it aright; while the smoke from 
the half-score shanties scattered over its surface, rising 
against the deep green forest, the ever-changing groups 
of figures, and the lines of washed clothing fluttering 
in the breeze, added to its picturesque aspect. 

As the raft drew near, we perceived that a canoe 
was towed astern; and hailing the lumberers, we re- 
quested its use to cross the river, which they readily 
accorded. But while the little bark was bcing pad- 
dled to land, a new idea struck us—we would ask 
them to take us as passengers. Rafting was a mode 
of travel entirely new to us, and the thought of that 
smooth summer-sail was a great temptation to travel- 
lers weary with plodding through the woods. The 
needful negotiation was soon concluded; and in half 
an hour we found ourselves not only on board the 
raft, but the happy possessors of a@ shanty some 6ix 
feet square. Never do I remember anything more 
delightful than to sit within its shadow, and as our 
raft glided noiselessly along the widening rivcr, to 
watch the ever-varying scenery through which we 
passed—the dark pine forests, alternating with bright- 
green oak, and birch, and sycamore woods: the swell- 
ing hills shewing their picturesque outlines against the 
clear blue sky: and the occasional tributary ¢treams, 
some dashing down their waters in silvery cascades, 
others bearing on their placid bosoms some small raft, 
with its tiny shanty and little family group, to be 
linked on to the floating island. 

We found, also, endless interest in watching the 
doings in our migratory village. The tall, brawny 
lumberers indolently lounging about their easy duties 
of trimming the sail, taking their turn in steering 
and drawing the trolling lines, which rarely failed of 
fish ; while their wives, grave, rugged women, clad in 
dark petticoats, and snow-white sun-bonnets, were 
perpetually busy, knitting, cooking, washing, or chas- 
ing their rebellious childrén about the raft, or else, in 
feeding the cocks and hens that stalked among the 
logs, and, with a wrathful turkey-eock, completed our 
list of passengers. And when night fell, and the fry- 
ing of fish and eating of supper were past, and jest and 
laughter had given place to silence and sleep, it was 
beautiful to hear the voices of those quict women 
swell over their starlitriver in the long-drawn cadences 
of some old hymn. 

For two days we pursued our tranquil voyage 
through the same sylvan scenery. But gradually our 
pace increased, as the current gained in strength; and 
after a time the river began to break into occasional 
rapids, over whose rugged ledges we thumped and 
bumped, and down whose surging slopes we slid, 
thanks to the lumberers’ ekill, emerging from their 
dangers unharmed; for in those days there did not 
exist any contrivance to lessen the hazards of such 
descents, 

It was the fourth evening of our river-voyage, 
supper was past, and the vesper-hymn sung, aad wy 


brother and I wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and 

had fallen asleep on our bear-skin couches, when we were 
sucdenly awakened by a rude shock, followed by the 
surge of broken water. Supposing we were descend- 
wig a rapid, we lay still fora moment and listened. But 
the turmoil of water appeared louder than usual, and 
in another instant there arose a wild cry that made us 
start to our feet, followed, ere we could leave the hut, 
by many others yet more terrificd, and echoed by the 
shrill screams of women. Some di-aster had evidently 
occurred, Gut when we rushed out upon the raft, the 
cloudy darkness prevented us distinguishing what it 
was, while the confusion of voices and the hoarse cries 
of the lumberers added to our bewilderment. How- 
ever, as we hastened across the logs to learn its mean- 
ing, we all but stepped into the rushing rapid, ren- 
dered visible by its pale wreaths of fcam; and then 
the truth flashed upon us, that some violent blow had 
broken the huge raft into the number of small ones 
of which it had originally been composed, and that our 
own portion bad separated from all the rest, leaving 
my brother and me alone, for Jerome slept on another 
part of the raft. 

As soon as we discovered our position, we called to 
announce ittothe lumberers; butin the tumult of voices, 
ours remained unheard. Again and again, we re- 
peated our cries, but with the same result; while 
gradually the voices grew fainter, proving that the 
divided portions of the raft were already scattering ; 
and et length all sound ceased, as they passed entirely 
out of hearing. 

We were men not easily daunted ; but ours was no 
pleasant position—alone in the darkness among the 
rapids, which might at any moment break up the raft 
beneath our feet; while of what means were available 
to save ourselves, we kocew nothing. There seemed 
nothing Icft us but patience; and divesting ourselves 
of our heavier clothing, in case of emergency, we sat 
awaiting daylight, and what it might disclose. Mean- 
while, the waves still foamed around us, as if the 
rapid was interminable, and the raft grated and 
ground incessantly against the rocks. At length, just 
as day dawned, revealing, to our astonishment, our 
raft wedged among the rocks near shore, she gave a 
sudden jerk and whirling round into the full force of 
the rapid, was soon swept down into the smooth water 
below. 

We had now leisure to look around us. As we ex- 
pected, none of the other rafts were visible; but great 
was vur disappointment to discover that the river now 
flowed between steep rocky banks; and tlat if as we 
meditated, we swam to shore, to pursue our journey 
on lund, we should be unable to climb the wall-like 
barrier. The only resource left us, little as we under- 
stood its management, was to remain aboard the raft, 
and float along at the will of the current and rapids, 
until some change in the «hore might favour our land- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, owt of a loose plank, we contrived a 
tiller, to get some command over the unwieldy craft, 
which still held its way down stream. But as the 
hours passed by, showing no break in the stern banks 
of rock between which we glided, our hopes of land- 
ing began to fade; and when night again fell on our 
loneliness, our helplessness, and our ignorance of what 
dangers might await us on that unknown river, we 
felt uigh despair. Almost to our surprise, the night 
was got through safely, and morning found our shapeless 
craft still floating down the solitary stream, with those 
dark precipices, crowned with pine forests, still frown- 
ing upon us from each side, and those frequently re- 
curring rapids still checkering our course. About 
noon, we entered on the fiercest we had yet encoun- 
tered. Our tiller was useless among the breakers, 
which roared and raged around the raft, and leaped 
after in crested waves, as slie was hurried on by the 
impetuous current. 

I almost grew terrified as I noted how swiftly we 
sped past the rocks, which here and there stood up 
from the waves; and yet more was I alarmed when, 
looking ahead, I beheld the long vista of leaping, 
surging cascades, down whose troublous course we 
should be driven, if the fabric beneath our feet still 
held together. But backwoods rafts are made for such 
encounters; and fearlessly the log boat plunged from 
ledge to ledge. At length, a deep reverberating roar 
rose above the surrounding tumult. My brother and 
I started at the unexpected gound ; then we looked 
eagerly forward, and perceived, but a short way ahead, 
a cloud of silvery haze tloating like a halo above the 
surface of the river. It was the confirmation of our 
newly-awakened fears, the unerring indication that a 
cataract was before us, and that we were rushing, at 
railway-speed, cn a terrible and speedy death, from 
which no earthly power could avail to rescue us. 

Never shall I forget the pang of that fearful dis- 
covery; the bitter prospect of dying in health and 
strength, and yielding up the hopes and aspirations of 
our unclouded youth; the thought of the distant 
home we should never see again; and the beloved and 
loving ones so soon to be doubly bereaved; and worst 
of all, the knowledge that the dear brother must share 
our impending fate. With a warm impulse of fraternal 


love, we clasped each other's hands—all rewaining to 
us now was to die together. 

Meanwhile, the din of the fall swel ed to a thun- 
derous roar that reverberated through the surro nding 


woods ; the tumultuous rapids surged into a fiirccr 
fury, and urged the raft toa speed which her 
tremble; while we, her hapless passengers, stood silent’y 
awailing our inevitable doom, to be swept over that 
relentless fall, to be tossed in that horrible aby2a, and 


finally cast forth, disfigured and bruised, among the 
seething eddies of the still rushing river. 

It wus a fearful interval. Nearer and nearer the 
raft drew to the fearful brink — nearer, and yet n: arcr, 
until we could almost look into the dark void beyoud. 
IIer last moments and ours alike seemed come, and, 
in the deep anguish of such a parting, we clung closer 
to each other. 

Suddenly, the raft approached another rock , it was 
nearer to us, a8 well as larger than those which had 
preceded it, and presented a narrow footing. Thought 
at such moments is swift as lightning, and acticu little 
less 80; and almost ere I hel seen this ark of hope, 
my brother, bounded across the raft, drawing me with 
him, and with a desperate leap, nly to be ventured 
in peril such as ours, sprang over the fathom-broad 
space of rushing water, on tothe rock beyond. Another 
moment, and I too had leaped it; and standin, in 
comparative safety on that small but immovable re- 
fuge, we watched the raft, whose fate we had so nearly 
shared, plunge over the foaming cataract to be 
dashed into the deep chasm below, a mass of shattered, 
loge. 

Still we were girt round by many dangers. A cingle. 
slip might detach us from the rock, a single wave etill 
sweep us over the falls; while, looking landward, 
nothing was visible save a few dark jutting rocks 
round which the river foamed. Their wet, slippery 
points afforded little hope of escape; yet it was our 
only one, and therefore must be tried; and wit's, 
rigidly braced nerves and concentrated energies, wa 
eommenced our hazardous task of leaping from rock 
to rock, closing our ears to the deafening roar, and our 
eyesto the hurrying current over which we passed, 
as we pursued our perilous way, until, by the mercy, 
of Providence, the fourth rock brought us to the 
shallower water, through which we waded to laud. 

The now rugged bank gave easy access to the land 
above; and a few hours travel southward brought us, 
to Lake Weno, Where *o our surprise, we found our. 
companion-rafts in safety, and learned that we had’ 
passed, without observing, the narrower but safe out- 
let to the river furnished by the Weno Creek, and 
thus not only missed Jerome and the lumberers sens 
back to aid us, but encountered that most fearful inci- 
dent of our lives our narrow escape from the Wene 
Falls. 


ADVENTURE WITH A GRIZZLY BEAR. 

BY A TRAPPER OF THE FAR WEST. 
An old hunter and myself had been trapping sone 
time on one of the numerous streams which form tlie 
head waters of the Missouri; but as game began tu get 
scaree, we resolved to remove our quarters to 3 more 
favourable locality, where we knew it to be more 
abundant, and which was about a day's journey dis 
tant. Accordingly, one bright morning, we took up 
our traps, gathered together our furs, and tying then 
on a mule we kept for the purpose, started before day- 
light on our journey. We arrived at our destinaticn 
about an hour before sundown, and were thinking 
with what gusto we would feast on the nice pieces of 
venison and buffato which we took care to secure on 
the way, as well as the delight we would experience 
as we rested our wearied limbs after the toils of the 
day. Even the mule gave a slight bray, and pleasantly 
threw forward its long ears, as we turned into the 
wide, grassy dell, where stood the rude cabin of sticks 
and bark which we built a couple of years before, and 
in which we had spent many a pleasant time, spinning 
yarns of our adventures in the chase, or dreaming of 
home and friends we left behind. 

Yes, there was the little cabin still in the deep soli- 
tude of the forest; there was the grassy plot along 
the river bank, where the mule was accustomed to roll 
and feed ; and therg was the clear, coo] water of the 
spring which bubbled from under the rvot of a tall 
oak close by, which had partly fallen, and whose huge 
trunk rested in the crotch of a giant elm standing by 
the hut. There still stood the beech on whose smooth 
bark were carved the initials of our names; and 
yonder waved the epreading branches of the tall 
hickories and chestnuts and walnuts which we had 
seen tossed by the wind and tempest, and which more 
than once had protected us from the fury of the 
storm. 

On looking at these familiar objects, it seemed as 
though we were greeting old and pleasant friends, 
Leaning my rifle against the trunk of the partly-fallen 
oak, I stooped and took a deep draught from tne pure 
water of the epring. ‘Ihe trapper had taken the load 
from the back of the mule, aud the mule itsel! was 
rolling on the ground. The trapper had also divested 
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h tof his powder-horn and shot-pouch, and his 
r » oad thrown carelessly on the pile of furs and 
a} ‘Sc were about to go for some wood to make 
a ‘y which to prepare the evening meal, when I 
th oo vi would be proper to first take a peep into 
t) aT the door was on the far side next a steep 
boy which forimed one side of the dell, and was put 
(hoor as a precautionary measure against the attacks 
of <ld beasts and savages. I, therefore, thought I 
Ww J look in at a window we left on the side facing 
t} ley , a0 placing my hand against the broad piece 
o! k with which we had covered the aperture, I 
go ita push and it fell back into the cabin. A loud 
ne berween a growl and a snort, greeted my ears, 
ai nmimediately after the profile of the angry counte- 
n «ta yrizzly bear glared at me from the open- 
is. \s ‘he animal squatted back to leap through, 
w 1 lond yell to warn the trapper, I sprang past the 
col the shanty, and with one bound stood high 
Ov ‘ue bank above. Seizing the branches of one of 


ti: «lms, as I had done many atime before in sport, 
Tewung myself away from the bank and caught hold 
of another bough farther away from the bank and 
much higher up. All this was but the work of a 
moment. and as I drew myself on the bough and 
locked round, the ponderous animal: swept past me 
through the air, ina flying leap, with its broad paws 
8; rcad out and gnashing its teeth in a perfect trans- 
port of fury. The swaying branch caused the bear 
to sniss its object, and it lit on the ground ten or fif- 
teen cet below. Seeing the trapper, who had seized 


hi- ri’) and was running to assist me, it rushed at 
hin with tremendous leaps. The trapper discharged 
the contents of his rifle into its front, and dropping 
the yun, turned, and leaning on the root of the partly 
fala white oak, grasped my rifle etill standing 


agaonst it, and scrambled up the tree with the agility 
of a meuntain cat. 


The bear, not seeming to mind the shot, continued 
on alter the hunter. About forty feet from the root 
of tlie tree a large branch grew straight up from the 
levning trunk; and behind this the hunter planted 
hin vif, Cetermined to make a stand for his life and 
throw the monster off if he could. Knowing it would 
net och mind @ shot in the body or head, he thought 


he would try another place to get rid of the beast for 
the jreseut. Accordingly, as it came within a few 
feet of him, he took careful and deliberate aim at the 
first joint ef one of his fore legs, witich he struck 
fairly, snd deprived it altogether of the use of that 
impcr'ant member—especially in climbing a tree. 


Th it- »agerness to get rouud the branch at him, and 
trusting too much to the shattered leg, which it 
seciicd to be unaware of being hurt at all, it lost its 
fort Lold, or rather, it failed to get a claw-hold, and 
fell with a tremendous crash to the earth. 

At Uns moment, three young cubs about one-third 
grevu, caine forth from the cabir, and then we knew 


wit) it was the bear was co ferocious; for this animal 


whew disturbed with her young knows neither fear 
her favour. From the manner in which they acted, 
the oubs did not seem to kuow there was anything 
unus al going on; for marching directly to where I 


throsy my choice bits of venison and buffalo in the 
weiter below the spring, they coolly drew them forth 
ard swallowed them in @ moment. 

Ji: mule, om hearing the first growl of the bear, 
was scized with mortal terror, and throwing back its 
lony cars, sped with the flcetness of a startled buck 
dowu the bank of the river. 

The question DOW was how to get away from our 
grizzly foes, or rather how to get clear of them; for 
we were not disposed to give up our cabin without 
further struggle. We built it, and it was ours; and 
we intended that neither man nor beast, if we could 
prevent it, should divest ue of our title, either by 
fraud or force. 

The fall of the bear etunned it somewhat, and 
seemed to put it altogether out of the notion of again 
attempting to climb the tree. Moving a few paces 
backward, it sat down—growling at intervals, and 
licking the wound in its leg. Now and then it turned 
its bloodshot eyes toward us, and cracked its teeth 
together in a manner not very pleasant to behold. 
The little cubs came up, and, sitting down by their 
muther, seemed to be innocently inquiring of her 
what was the matter. 

Buc the sun was getting low; and as we did not in- 
tend staying on the trecs all night, it beloved us to 
bestir ourselves, and adopt some plan for our eafety. 
I remarked before that the leaning tree the hunter 
was on rested in the crotch of the elm which stuod 
by the cabin—the same upon which I was “treed.” 
Cli:nbing up the elm, I easily got on the oak, and by 
holding fast to the branches, soon reached the hun- 
ter where he stood by the upright limb, Luckily I 
still retained my powder- flask, some covered bullets, 
and a box of percussion-caps in my pocket ; and by 
assisting each other, we soon had the gun again 
loaded. We said it would be of no use to try to kill 
the animal with that rifle, (it being of amall calibre,) 
but if we could manage to get hold of his own or the 
bluodei buss wrapped up among the furs, he might be 


able to make a hole in it large enough to let its life 
out. 

“Then,” said I, ‘* why not shoot its eyes out? You 
broke its leg with this gun, and I think you could 
knock an eye out if you hit it.” 

He started at the idea, and said he thought it could 
be done very easily. Taking careful aim, he fired, 
and the light of one of the glaring eyeballs was turned 
into darkness. The animal merely rubbed the place 
with its uninjured foot, licked the cubs, rose, and 
retiring backwards a few paces, sat down again and 
gazed at us as before with the remaining eye, which 
seemed to have turned into a coal of fire. We did 
not much relish such murdering by piecemeal, and 
heartily wished the bear would go away with its 
young and let us alone. This it did not seem disposed 
to do. There was no other way left than to fire 
again—which the hunter did, and the light that 
glittered in the other eye went out, as though a candle 
had been extinguished. This caused the animal to 
rise, and as it walked slowly backward, growled fear- 
fully and rubbed first one side of its head and then the 
other with its paws, stumbling badly whenever it had 
to rest its weight on the wounded leg. 

The hunter seemed delighted with his success, and 
immediately commenced descending the tree. This 
being my first adventure with a grizzly bear, and not 
knowing much about them, I enquired if the young 
ones might not bite him if he went down. 

“Oh, bless you! no!” replied the hunter. ‘They 
won't even try to hurt a feller, and if they do, we 
can easily get away from them; for you see they’re 
so fat and clumsy they can't get along faster than a 
Muscovy duck. Come on.” 

“Suppose,” said I, ‘‘we load the gun first, any- 
how.” 

The hunter assented, and I handed him the ammu- 
nition. On expressing my pity for the little cubs that 
now gathered about their blind mother, the hunter 
remarked, as he drove the ball home and placed a cap 
on the tube, We needn’t kill the little creeters if you 
don't want to. We'll just drive ‘em up the hollow 
after we kill the old un, and it wont be long afore this 
un’s mate will find "em out and take charze of ’em.” 

“T hope eo,” said I; and the hunter handing me the 
loaded rifle, we descended to the ground. 

The poor bear was in great distress, going back- 
ward, round and round, though growling fearfully 
and gnashing its teeth in a perfect transport of fury. 
The hunter soon succeeded in getting his blunder- 
buss, which was an ancient, Swiss piece, carrying an 
ounce ball. Going within a few yards of the animal, 
he fired its contents into its side. With a terrific 
howl, and the blood spouting from the wound, the 
unwieldy beast reared itself on its hind legs and fell 
over on the earth. A deep groan issued from its 
cavernous jaws, its limbs quivered and all was still— 
the bear was dead. 

The skin we carefully preserved as among our 

most valuable and hard-won trophies. Some of the 
bear’s flesh (which was of superior flavour) in con- 
nection with some dried venison, furnished us a 
supper; and withal we felt rather elated with our 
success. The cubs we drove off into the bushes, and 
as we never saw or heard anything of them after- 
wards, presume they were carried away and fostered 
by the male parent. 
The mule returned next morning, astonished, no 
doubt, to find us etill alive. Of course we still re- 
tained possession of the cabin, which we made our 
headquarters during the summer, and where we spent 
many 4 pleasant tine as we had before, talking over 
our adventures —among which none were much more 
exciting or dangerous than the one above eo im- 
perfectly related. 


A VOICE FROM CALIFORNIA. 


In the far-off golden land, away up among the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, stands a miner’s humble log cabin. 
It is situated on the bank of the well known Yuba, 
within whose bed and bars thousands have toiled away 
their best and earliest years, for the precious dust, 
shining gold. It is the home of the writer of this 
humble article, a primitive structure of unhewn logs, 
surrounded by gnarled live oaks, whose thick-laced 
branches form a cooling and grateful shade. 

A few cooking utensils, a roll of blankets, a stool, a 
rough-hewn table, a rifle and revolver, constitute its 
internal adorning. Here the welcome Bow Bells finds 
its way with commendable regularity. To-day, as I 
sat by my cabin door, scanning its well-filled columns, 
the thought occurred to me that, perhaps, a few jottings 
from this high altitude might be of interest to its 
readers. 

This is truly one of the wildest and most picturesque 
bits of natural scenery to be found upon the Pacific 
coast. The mountains, crowned with beetling crags 
and glittering snow, tower far up towards the regions 
of endless space, and stand, grim and dark, like silent 
sentinels keeping ceaseless watch over their wide do- 
main. Their rugged sides have been grooved and rent 


asunder in the volcanic ages that are now buried inthe 


sepulchre of the past, and forming gloomy, cavernous 
gorges, where solitude and grizzly bears reign supreme. 
The first is general, the latter occasional. 

From these rocky ravines spring up trees of gigantio 
size and height. They are hard to climb, too, as [ 
once found by experience, when chased by the grizzly 
aforesaid. The mountain tops reach up into the re 
gions of eternal snow; and, as I write, a sullen-looking 
lightning-charged cloud is sailing angrily around the 
highest summit, seemingiy waiting for the storm-king’s 
signal to fall and scatter destruction far and wide. Be- 
low, the river runs noisily along, ita high-toned voice 
sounding deep and clear in a sonorous chant, that 
soothes one to rest like the sound of far-off melody. 

In the étillness of night its solemn voice seems 
chanting a requiem over the unfortunate dead who are 
resting in ‘‘unknown graves” upon its rocky banks. 
There are thousands of these scattered over the different 
sections of California. A comrade sickens, andy despite 
the rough care of his friends, soon falls into that sleep 
that knows no waking. A rude grave is made, a simple 
prayer repeated, a last farewell tearfully spoken and he 
is consigned to the bosom of our common mother, to 
rest till that last great day, when the sea and land 
must both give up their dead. 

His comrades soon are ecattered, some sharing a 
similar fate, and he is soon forgotten save by the 
family circle at home, who nightly pray for the wan- 
derer’s return. Ere long every trace of his last resting- 
place is removed, and naught but the whispering breeze 
that sighs in the branches above his head can tell of 
the silent sleeper below. 

Life in the mines is transitory and full of excitement, 
it is a species of gambling, where one stakes life, health 
and labour, against the chance of gaining a golden re- 
ward. The physiognomist could here find a broad 
field to study human nature, by taking a short stroll 
along the river. 

Near the lower part he would find a couple of Dutch- 
men shovelling methodically into a string of sluices, 
smoking short black pipes, and thinking contentedly 
of the time when they would return to Faderland, 
Katrina, sourkrout, and lagar beer. 

Farther down he could see a ‘* broth iv a boy,” with 
his two partners from “ ould Ireland, taking a wee drap 
of the crayther jist to take off the bad taste of the 
wather, bad luck to it,” preparatory to the day’s labour. 

Just below is a numerous company of long-tailed, 
jabbering, monkey-looking Chinese Celestials, dressed 
principally in a loose blouse and umbrella-shaped bam- 
boo hat. They are as industrious as bees, and thievish 
as rats. Their diet is very primitive, consisting chiefly 
of rice and rat pie. 

At a poiut lower down he would find a company of 
Yankees, unshaven and unshorn, rough-spoken and 
rougher clad, digging away with philosophical indif- 
ference, and hoping for success, yet meeting ill-luck 
with grim patience. 

They are old miners, and have learned to meet mis- 
fortunes with steady front. Higher up and lower down 
can be found similar companies, and be heard the same 
sounds. 

The primeval silence of former times has given way 
to the sounds of human industry, the merry flutter of 
wheels, the rattle of derrick blocks, the splashing and 
creaking of pumps, and all the bustle and activity of 
mining life. 

But the hours of day have worn on apace, and now 
the last beam of the setting sun has tinged the highest 
eastern summit with a flame of gold, while evening is 
flinging a mantle of gloom over valleyand gorge, warn- 
ing the labourer to cease from his toil, and the weary 
to go to their rest. So, kind friends, good night. 


past s circumstance that appeared very etrange has 
attracted my attention. I dare say you remember my 
speaking to you of a house covered with thatch, of the 
thatch covered with moss, of the ridge of the roof 
crowned with iris, which was to be seen from a certain 
point in my garden. Well, for several days I per- 
ceived the house was shut up, and I asked my servant, 
“ Does not the woodman live up yonder now?” ‘No, 
sir, he has been gone nearly two months. He has 
become rich ; he has inherited a property of 600 livres 
a-year, and he is gone to live in town.” He is become 
rich! that is to say, that with his 600 livres a-year he 
is gone to live in a little apartment in the city, without 
air and without sun, where he can neither see the 
heavens, nor the trees, nor the verdure; where he will 
breathe unwholesome air ; where his prospect wili be 
confined to a paper of dirty yellow, embellished with 
chocolate arabesques. He is become rich! He isbe- 
come rich! That is to gay, he is not allowed to keep 
his dog, which he had so long, because it annoyed the 
other lodgers of the house. He lodges in a sort of 
square box; he has people on the right hand and om 
the left; above him and below him. He has left hi® 
beautiful cottage, and his beautiful trees, and his sun, 
and his grass carpet so green, and the song of the birds, 
and the odour of the oaks. He is become rich! He 
is become rich! 


Garden, 


THE ENRICHED WoOoDMAN.—For some short time 
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AFLOAT UPON THE ICE. 
4 TALE OF THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. 


Ir was one day last February, when the noble St. 
Lawrence was covered with ice as bright as crystal 
and emooth as a mirror, that in company with Lettie 
Mordaunt, I went out skating. The ice was over a 
foot in thickness, but a strong wind had a few days 
previously opened a channel in the centre of the river, 
in which much loose ice was floating. Lettie had 
never before had a pond to skake upon that would 
compare with it, and, as she was an accomplished 
ekater, she was delighted. I have always maintained 
that a pretty girl never appears to betteradvantage 
than when she is engaged in skating ; and I had always 
thought Lettie was a very pretty girl and had become 
quite captivated by her charms; but she never ap- 
peared half as lovely to me as upon this occasion ; and 
as we went boldly forward, or circled in the most 
graceful manner, you may depend that I enjoyed my- 
self very highly, and think that she did also. 

The river is about two miles in width where we 
were skating, and in the distance were to be ceen the 
several islands that lie a short distance above the 
Gallop Rapids, that are famed for their power, which 
is so great that no vessel can approach within a con- 
siderable distance of the lower part of them. There is 
a single channel through which steamers are some- 
times piloted at favourable seasons of the year; but 
to attempt to pase them out of the channel, or 
without skilful pilotage, would be the maddest of 
folly. 

There were a considerable number of skaters out 
with us; but we struck out boldly for the centre of 
the river and soon were at a distance from them. We 
did not stop until within a few rods of the open water, 
knowing as we did, that the ice was sufficiently strong 
to bear us. We had skated three or four miles, and 
felt the necessity of resting a few moments, and accord- 
ingly stood for awhile, gazing upon the blue waters of 
the flowing river and the surrounding scenery, which 
is very fine. I rather think that I cast an occasional 
glance at the features of my fair companion, which 
were radiant with the glow of excitement occasioned 
by the exercise of skating. We stood there rather 
longer than we intended to, for we carried on an 
animated conversation and the moments passed swiftly. 
At length Lettie suddenly remarked, ‘‘ Look where we 
are.” 

‘*T see,” said I, not comprehending her meaning. 
“ Had you forgotten it ?” 

‘““We are farther down the river than we were 
when we stopped We were then opposite to that 
windmill.” pointing to the ruins of one that stood 


upon the opposite bank, a relic of the last cehtury, 
about half a mile above us. 

Somewhat curprised at this, I looked aronnd us, and 
was not long in discovering the cause of the change. 
We were afloat! The ice upon which we were stand- 
ing had become separated from the main body and 
carried away by the action of the current. As it was 
a large piece, being at least one-eighth of a mile in 
extent, I felt no very great apprelension in regard to 
our safety, thinking that it would soon float against 
the edge of the firm ice, so that we could easily get off 
it, and so have the occurrence to remeinber only as a 
pleasant adventure. I assured Lettie that there was 
no danger, and we patiently waited for the current to 
release us from captivity upon our fluating island, con- 
tinuing our conversation as cheerfully as before. My 
expectations were not fulfilled, for in about half an 
hour we had reached the open river Where the rapidity 
of the current had either carried away the ice or pre- 
vented its formation, and now the fearful truth flashed 
upon my mind. We were going directly towards the 
Gallop Rapids, and at a rate that would briug us to 
them in lesa than an hour! 

Lettie must have noticed the expression of my 
countenance, for she clung to me, and sa:d, ‘Do not 
fear to alarm me by telling me the worst. Are we not 
in very great danger?” 

“Lam afraid that we are,” I replied; ‘but keep 
up your courage and we will hope for the best.” 

Eegerly I scanned the surrounding land, hoping to 
observe some one whose attention I might attract. I 
skated round the edges of the ice and halloed as loudly 
as possible, but the wind made it impossible for me to 
be be heard at any great distance, and we were un- 
noticed. It now blew quite violently, and caused the 
water to run over the ice, rendering it quite difficult 
for us to stand up, and breaking up the ice that we 
were upon, rendering it still smaller and threatening 
to hasten our doom. On we drifted, hope fading as 
we passed onward, and the voice of death seeming to 
sound in the distant roar of the rapids that was now 
to be faintly heard in the distance. I gave up 
all hope of attracting attention, and returned to 
Lettie. 

‘* Be as firm and brave as possible,” said I, address- 
ing her; ‘for unless there is a special intervention in 
our behalf, I do not see what can save us from running 
into the rapids. The ice will be dashed to pieces, and 
we must perish.” 

I had feared that she would be overcome at hearing 
this; but, although as pale as the ice that we were 
standing upon, and hardly able to stand without sup- 
port, she bore it bravely. 

“Ie there no hope?” she faintly inquired, her tone 


AND HER LOVER FLOATING TOWARD THE GALLOP RAPIDS. 


indicating that she did not expect an afi:mutiy: an- 
swer. 

see no possible chance of 
and our speed continued to increase and 
the roar of the rapids as we neared them. 

‘* How long will it be before we shall reach them?” 
she asked. 

“We cannot have but a few minute: 
spend upon the earth,” I replied. 

She leaned upon me, but | felt stronger when sup- 
porting her than when alone. [ saw no way to avcrt 
our fate, and expected to be in eternity in a short 
time. Although life was dcar to me, I would most 
willingly have relinquished it, if by so doing hers could 
have been saved. Yet the fate that decresd that we 
were to die together, robbed it of all its terror- as far 
as I was concerned. It was then I realized how auch 


I re} lied; 
louder g ew 


lung 


to 


I loved her, and felt I could not die witloui telling 
her of it. 

Lettie,” said I, we shall soon be at th. rapids, 
but I cannot die without teing you how dear you are 
to me. I would quick!) sacritice my hic to eave 
yours; but that is denied me. If we were eparcd I 
would offer you the homave of a lifetiiwe you 
now accept it for all eternity °” 

A faint dush overspread her cheek? as I ceased 


speaking, the last time I thought that tie; woull ever 
be crimsoned before they were cold in deatu She 
clung still cluser to me, and a firmer pressure of the 


hand was the sufficient and only answer. I felt ] was 
loved! 

For a few moments we were toth aileut. IT noticed 
that her tears were flowing, and the tight of thim 
almost caused me to lose my self-poasession. We had 


already passed several of the islands that stud the 
river immediately above the rapids, and our rate of 
speed was constantly increasi.g. I drew her cho uly 
to me, and endeavoured to prepare myself for the ap- 
proaching moment, when we would go duwn together 
to a watery grave. My mind was busy, and I wondered 
how long it would be before our fate would be knewa: 
of the various conjectures that our disappearance 
would give rise to; and where our bodies would be 
found, or if they would become entangled among the 
rocks and our fate never known, and if in the death- 
struggle we could still maintain hold of each other, 
and our spirits soar upward in unison. I alsv won- 
dered in what manner our deaths would be announced 
in the journals of the day. Whether it would be a 
“melancholy accident,” or if we were found clinging 
. to each other, as a “romantic casualty,” and fancied 
what the emotions of various persons would be when 
they learned of it. These reflections were all sto; ped 


by my noticing a fisherman's hut upon an islaud ouly 
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a short distance from us, with a couple of men en- . tegether. Mrs, Elton took her daughter by the ehoulder 

gaged at work in front of it. THE MARRIED BE-MARRIED. to turn her towards the door; but she shrank from the 
WILLIAM AND ELLEN JANSEN, of New York, had | touch, as though her mother’s hand bad been a eer. 


I pointed it out to Lettie, and said, ‘*‘ We may yet 

be saved, U I ean only attract their attention. Have | been married nine years. William was now twenty-| pent’s head ; and throwing her arms around William's 

courage and I will attempt it.” eight, and Ellen twenty-five years of age; too young, / meck, she cried, “Oh—no—no—no! I will never 
by half-a-score of years, to be the parents of four chil- | leave him! I will never leave him !" 


I left her and proceeded to the extreme edge of the 
fice nearest to the island, and then gathering all my} dren. Perhaps it was this premature marriage which Quickly catching Ellen in his arms. William 
breath for an effort, called to them. As our lives de- | had changed Ellen from a merry, blooming, loving | rushed out of the office, eprang into his carriage, 


pended upon the result, of course, I made a much | girl of sixteen toa fretful, decaying, frosty-hearted old | and drove rapidly away. 

louder noise than I could upon an ordinary occasion, | woman of twenty-five; perhaps the many cares and When the motherséa-law looked at their afternoon 
although my emotion was at first so great that I could | toils of those nine years of wedded life had helped to| paper that day, they aaw a conspicuous paragiaph, 
hardly control my voice. At length I succeeded, and j bring about the ead change: perhaps the mother-in- | which read as follews:— 

had the satisfaction of seeing a boat put out after us. | law had helped the cares and toils to work the 
Although we were at sume distance from them, and | havoc. “A Most Sewsrte Action.—Married, this for 
going very rapidly, I bad no doubt but they would And William! He had grown old, too; but his| noon, by the Rev. Dr. Hermon, William Jansen, Esq., 
overtake us, Just as everything seemed to be well} mind and heart had far outstripped his body in the | to Mrs. William Jansen, both of this city. It will 
azain, I was surprised to hear a cry from Lettie, which | race ; they seemed to have put on the mould and | doubtless be remembered that these parties were di- 
caused me to look round quickly. I was startled by | musty livery of the tomb. His friends could not ac- | vorced on Monday last, on account of domestic trou- 
the new aspect of affairs. The ice, owing to the action | count for this rapid decadence. William himself, pro-| bles, occasioned by the interference of evil-minded 
of the waves, and my weight upon one edge of it, had | bably, could not bave accounted for it, had he been! relatives. We are permitted to state (inasmuch as 
partee, and we were upon separate pieces. Lettie‘had | asked ; but his mother-in-law (Mfrs. Elton) might, per- | previous proceedings have been made public), that the 
sunk down upon the ice and was gazing earnestly } haps, have thrown a light upon the subject. re-wedded pair have resolved to drop the acquaintance 
towards me. The pieces of ice were caught in eddies Whatever the cause, there was unhappiness in the of every one who formerly aided to bring about their 
and went off in opposite channels, but it was with the | home of William and Ellen Jamgen, and sour looks, | unhappiness ; a most praiseworthy resolution, and one 
greatest delight that I saw the boatmen row after her, | and cutting megtect, and pettish werds, and bitter re-| which we would advise all married people to adopt 
leaving me to my fate, and when I had passed the | torts, now thickly. sprang where only leve, and har- | before getting a divorce.” 


teland and looked back, I saw that she was rescued. mony, and@ happiness once bloomed. Ellen had twice 
Safe in the boat! my feclings almost overcame me; | gone home to Ber mother's, neverto return; but she) The old time emiles, and elasticity of spirits, and 
aniif ever I earnestly returned thanks to an over- | had come back—ehe knew not why—and peace had | bloom of health and happiness, came back to William 
rulinz Providence, it was then. Although I was at aj again, for a season, brooded over the hearthstone.; and Ellen; and their mothers-in-law finally came back 
considerable distance from her, I caught a last glance, | But the mothers-ia-law had come back, too; and when also. They came as guests, however, and not as mis- 
tresses; and never again did they dare so mucli as 


and saw that, although alinost fainting, she was gaging | they came, peace, sadly chirping, flew to some other. 
afiecr me. f£ knew that the boatmen would not think | home, which mothers-in-law bad -mever jangicd into shake thcir cap-strings under their children’s reof— 


of following me, for I was now upon the edge of the | discord. not even at each other; lest they should be suspected 
rapids. The principal events of my life passed rapidly Not that it is impossible for a mother-in-law to be- of an effurt to seatter disoord where they knew such 
in, review through my mind, and my memory was very | have humanely. We know, by experience, that the | an attempt would be followed by inexorable banish- 


the sweetest remembrance of all was of | coziest corner of a hearth-stone may gain a warmer, ment. 


active; but 
that moment during the last hour, when Lettie con- | glow and more radian: glory, when occupied by a 
fcesed that she loved me. loving heart, beneath which has once lain he or ehe _ 
The last hope had fled, and I was calculating the | who owns the hearth. But when mothers-in-law have LOCKING THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
FEw persons are aware of the strictness with which 


momeuts that would elapse before the ice would be {small heads and small hearts, insatiate avarice, ncever- 


dashed to pieces, when turning round to take a fare- | sleeping jealousy, sharp tempers, and numberless re- 
lations ali belonging to the same church; and when | and treachery within. The ceremony of shutting it up 


the Tower of London is guarded from foes without 


wel) look at earth and sky, I sawa canoe, propelled by 

a couple of skilful voyagers, coming rapidly after me; | there is property to be quarrelled about, and the wife's | every night continues to be as solemn and rigidly pre- 

but alfhough it fairly seemed to skip over the waves, | share is the greater; and when the husband's rclatives | cautionary as if the French invasion were actually 
afoot. Immediately after tattoo, all strangers are ex- 


The water dashed | think they are never well-used while visiting at ** his” 


it hardly seemed to gain upon me. 
house, and the wife’s relatives think they are always 


over the cake of ice, and I was wet and almost insen- 
sible. The pursuing craft reached me just in time to 
gave me, and J saw that it was one of light birch-bark, 
and that my rescuers were Canadian Indians. It was 


pelled, and the gates once closed, nothing short of 
ill-used in “her” house; and the husband’s mother! such imperative necessity as fire or sudden illness can 
and the wife’s mother won't speak to each other, even | procure their being opened till the appointed hour 
when they meet at their children’s house or at prayer- | next morning. 
drawn out upon the ice, and I was placed in the bot- | meeting, and insist tliat all their relations and friends The ceremony of locking up is very ancient, curious, 
tom o! it and cautioned to lie perfectly still. Then, | shall take sides in the domestic warfare ;— under such | and stately. A few minutes before the clock strikes 
launching it, they seized their paddles and devoted | circumstances, we think we are justified in pronounc- | the hour of eleven—on Tuesdays and Fridays, twelve 
their energies to the management of their frail craft. | ing mothers-in-law obnoxious to a charge of dis- | —the head warden, clothed in a long red cloak, bear- 
Jt wa- impossible to procecd back, so over the rapids | agreeableness. ing in his hand a huge bunch of keys, and attended by 
we went. Nocraft other than like the one that we it came to a divorce at last. William's mother, and | a brother warden, carrying a huge lantern, appears in 
were in, and guided by experienced persons, would | Ellen’s mother, had all along said that that would be | front of the main guard-house, and calls out in a loud 
have «ver gone through safely. Now running within | the inevitable end of the business; and they thought | voice: —‘ Escort keys!” 
a few inohes of a rock, now circling around the outer | it should have come much sooner. But the children The sergeant of the Guard, with five or six men, 
edge of an eddy, and then skipping over the boiling | had been an obstacle: William could not bear to give | turns out and follows him to the Spur, or outer gate, 
water and plunging down a waterfall. A motion of | them up, and Ellen could not part with them. But) each sentry challenging as they pass his post, ‘* Who 
mine «ra false stroke of theirs would have capsized us | such bitter things were now constantly said and done, | goes there ?” 
and scut us all into eternity. But we were safe; and | that William agreed to let Ellen keep the children, on “Keys.” 
I qvickly rejoined Lettie, who soon recovered from | condition that he should see them whenever he wished, The gate being carefully locked and barred—the 
the eff-cta of her ride. and that his name should never be disrespectfully men- | warden wearing as solemn an aspect and making as 
1 rewarded my rescuers as well as money would do | tioned in their hearing. much noise as possible, the procession returns, and the 
®9. for snatching me from the jaws of destruction, and “T have perfect confidence, Ellen, in your capacity | eentrics exacting the same explanation, and receiving 
they were more than satisfied. to bring the children—our children—up aright,” said | the same answers as before, arriving once more in 
Lettiv and I will soon be joined in wedlock; and I | William. “I know they will be as well off with you | front of the main guard-house, the sentry gives a loud 
hope that our voyage down the river of lite may be | as they can be on earth, but I cannot bear that they | stamp with his foot, and the following conversation 


more pleasant than was our excursion duwn the St. | should forget their father, or be taught, even indi- | takes place between him and the approaching party :— 
Lawreuce. rectly, to disrespect or dislike me. Promise me, | “ Who goes there?” 

Ellen, that in these regards my wishes shall be remem- “ Keys.” 

bered.” “ Whose keys?” 


Purity oF CHARACTER.—Over the beauty of the His voice trembled as he spoke, and his eyes were * Queen Victoria's keys.” 
plum and the apricot there grows a blcom and beauty | humid with tears. Ellen looked quickly up, and, “ Advance with Queen Victoria’s keys, and all is 
more exquisite than the fruit itscli—a soft, delicate | springing to her feet, was about to throw her arme | well.” 
flush spreads its blushing check. Now, if you strike | around his neck, and weep all their troubles into for- The yeoman porter then exclaims: ‘God bless 
your hand over that, it is gone. The flower that hangs | getfulness; but her mother’s ironical *“ Fllen!” and | Queen Victoria.” 
iv the morning impearled with dew, arrayed as no | the biting sneer in which it was set, as in a frame, The main guard devoutly respond,‘‘ Amen.” —, 
queen!y woman ever was arrayed with jewels—once | checked the impulse of her woman’s heart, and she The officer on duty gives the word, ‘* Present Arms{” 


shake it so that the beads roll off, and you may sprinkle | simply said, coldly and without looking at her hus- | the firelocks rattle, the officer kisses the hilt of his 
eword, the escort fall in among their companions, and 


water over it as you please, yet it can never be again | band, ‘I promise.” 
what it was when the dew fell silently on it from As they lived in a State whose law-makers seem to; the yeoman porter marches majestically across the 
Heaven. Ona frosty morning you may see panes of | regard marriage simply as a business or material trans- | parade alone, to deposit the keys in the lieutenant's 
glass covered with landscape—mountains, lakes, trees | action, upon whrch no more spiritual or moral conse- | lodgings. 


blended in a beautiful picture. Now lay your hand | quences depend than on the indenturing of an appren- 
A Curious Kite.—In the early part of last week 


upon the glass, and by the scratch of your finger, or by | tice or the purchase of @ cow, the divorce was easily 
the warmth of your palm, and that delicate tracery | arranged. After it had been obtained, the parties had | two boys were flying a kite at Germantown; the kite 


will be obliterated. So there is in youth a beauty and } to visit the office of an official for the purpose of sign- | not flying as well as they desired, they pulled it down 
purity of character, which, when once touched and | ing documents necessary to give Ellen legal and undis- | to adjust the bobs of the tail. A gentleman passing 
by, attracted by the efforts of the boys, came towards 


defiled, can never be restored; a fringe more delicate | puted control over the property she owned before her 
than frostwork, and which, when torn and broken, will | marriage; William not wishing to remain in posses-| them, and examined their work. To his surprise he 
The | saw that on the stick was pasted a five twenty bond 


never be re-embroidered. He who hath spotted and | sion of anything which had belonged to her. 
spoiled his garments in youth, though he may seek to | business was transacted with the utmost coldness and | of the value of five hundred dollars. Taking the bond 


make them white again, can never wholly do it, even | formality ; but after the last paper had becn executed, | he accompanied the boys home, and found that their 
were he to wash them with his tears. When a young | and William arose to go, he stepped toward his recent | mother had picked it up in the street, and, ignorant of 
man leaves his father’s house with the blessing of a | wife, held out his hand, and eaid kindly, with a qui-| its value, had kept it on account of the engraving, 
mother’s tears still wet upon his brow, if he once lose | vering lip, ‘Good bye, Ellen; I must say God bless | which she thought a collection of pretty pictures. It 
the early purity of character, it is a loss that he can | you, before we for ever part.” belonged toa neighbouring gentleman, who was much 
never make whole again. Such is the consequence of “Good bye, William !”—she had arisen and grasped | surprised at the return of his property, and still more 
crime. Its effects cannot be eradicated; it can only | his hand—* good bye.” astonished at the way in which it had been recovered. 
be forgotten. Each strove to go. but their hands seemed brazed | —Philadelphia News. 
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MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS. 
Every purchaser of Part 1, now publishing, price 6d., per 
@ost, four stamps extra, is entitled to receive, GRATIS, 
1.—The beautiful Picture, by L. Huarp, of THE CHIL- 
DREN IN THE WOOD, printed in colours, by Edmund 


Evans. 
2.—A large sheet of Parisian Needlework and Dress 


Patterns, produced in Paris. 
3—THE YOUNG LOVERS’ QUADRILLE, by Clivia 


Prior. 
4.—THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. (Ballad) 


5.—THOSE BEAUTIFUL BELLS (Ballad) 
6.—THE BOW BELLS MAZORKA. 
7.—THE BOW BELLS WALTZ. 


8.—The coloured stec] engraving of the Paris Fashions 
for the Month, obtained from a Parisian house. 


With No. 6 is presented a SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, 
containing a new Set of Quadrilles, composed by Walter 
Boulvin, the celebrated French composer, with whom our 
readers will be delighted to hear we have made a perma- 
ment engagement. 

With No. 7 is presented a new Polka, composed by 
M. Hobson, called THE PET POLKA. 

With No. 8 is presented, GRATIS, an Eight-page 
Supplement, comprising a variety of Needlework and 
Fashion Patterns for the month, obtained direct from 
Paris. Also will be given a new Polka, composed by 
W. H. Montgomery, called the BOW BELLS POLKA. 

Simultaneously with No. 9 the second, of the new 
series of French coloured Fashion Plates, (price 1d., at 
the option of the purchaser) designed, engraved, and 
coloured, expressly for BOW BELLS in Paria. 

*,* Part 2, price 6d., to be published October Ist, will 
«contain, in addition to the ordinary attractive features of 
BOW BELLS—viz, the Fine Art Gallery—Picturesque 
Sketches—Needlework Patterns—Portrait Gallery—the 
‘two popular and exciting tales, entitled “Twznry Straws” 
and “Tue Discarpep Wire"—the following magnificent 
‘presents :— 

L—A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, containing a Set of 
‘Quadrilles, composed by Walter Boulvin. 

2.—A Needlework Supplement GRATIS, of Parisian 
ashions for the Month, obtained direct from Paris. 

3.—THE BOW BELLS POLKA, composed by Mr. 
W. H. Montgomery. 

4—The second of the beautiful, coloured Steel En- 
gravings of the Paris Fashions, GRATIS, designed 
expressly for BOW BELLS, in Paris. 

London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand 


A SPLENDID FAMILY VOLUME. 

Now Ready, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, and 

gilt lettered, price 6s. 6d., Vol II of 
“BOW BELLS.” 

It is suitable for every drawing-room table and every 
library, and is calculated to afford a fund of wholesome 
@musement and valuable instruction in the midst of every 
family circle. 

Handsome Case for binding Volume II, for those who 
have preserved their seta,.may be procured at our Office, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 6d. 

The Title-page and Index to Volume II is also on gale, 
‘price 1d.; by post, 24 

London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand 


NOTIGES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To oun: Betts and THE Penny IL- 
@0UTRATED WEEKLY News sent post free to any part of the 

ing to s ibe for @ quarter,.so as to receive Ww 
Post, may remit a to 
at the Office; 813, Strand. 

letters are to be directed: in full to “The Editor of 
Bow Bells, No. 313, Strand, W.0." 

In no case will manuscripts be returned to their 
<uthors, who are therefore requested to keep copies of them. 

*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, sa.as to 
receive tie publication through the post, may remit a sub- 
scription of 2s, 2d., to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 


W. H. S.—You must serve out your term of apprentice- 
ship to the remaining partner. 

G. J. M.—Apply to Mr. May, theatrical costumier, Bow 
Street. 

Buiancne R.—We will consider your suggestion. It is 
very indiscreet for a young lady to send poetry or missives 
of any kind to a young gentleman to whom she is not en- 

. W.—You had much better consult an able London 
@olicitor. Remember that he who acts as his own lawyer 
in any difficult matter, has a fool for his client. We can 
recommend you a respectable and intelligent solicitor, if 
you will forward us your address. 

Maura O'M.—Australia presents better prospects than 
New Zealand for a young farmer with capital. You can 
obtain a cheap and good guide to the colony at Stanford's, 
bookseller, Charing Cross. 

Anxious InqurrER. —You have ample grounds for appli- 
Cation tothe Divorce court SeeanswertoE. W. Thecase 
would not be an expensive one 


A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE First.—‘ Dora Riversdale " was 
conclude: in No. 90, page 624. 

Disciputus.—A good and cheap little work on making 
telescopes, written by Mr. Sugg, is published by J. Hey- 
wd, Manchester. 

H. S.— We receive countless letters asking for particular 
patterns. We will endeavour to attend to them in their 
turns. 

J. S.— We cannot possibly conjecture why your experi- 
ment has failed, if you accurately followed the instructions 
contained in our receipt for making the storm-ylass. 

J.G. R. E—We cannot possibly advise persons to which 
colony they should emirate, without knowing their cir- 
cumstances, position, means, &c. 

Tue Hanpwritine.—H. D. M.: very good. 8S. B.: agood 
commercial hand.—O. H.: requires considerable improve- 
ment.—Lirtie W.: elegant and ladylike.—H. H. H: dis- 
graceful.— Harry P.: very good. 


ESSAYS, 
HISTORICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND DoMESTIC. 


DIFFERENCES IN VOICE. 

Eacu class of musical instruments, and ‘each indi- 
vidual instrument—be it violin, organ, piano, harp, 
flute, fife, or drum—has a tone peculiar to itself; so 
it is with every bell in every church steeple, and every 
whistle on every locomotive and steamer. One accus- 
tomed to the peculiar voice of a particular bell or 
whistle can detect in an instant, and state at once, to 
what it belongs—to what church, steamer, or loco- 
motive. The hearer becomes accustomed to different 
voices or sounds, and knows how to locate and identify 
them. It is the same with each and every animal. 
Every lamb knows the voice of its mother, and every 
sheep knows the voice of her lamb, though it may be 
gambolling among hundreds of others. Could not the 
human mother, who has once heard the cry of her 
babe, distinguish it from any other? The same rule 
holds good when applied to all voices, and to all 
sounds made by the same instrument. 

The voice corresponds precisely with the character 
of the instrument by which it is made—be it the coo- 
ing of a dove, the roaring of the lion, the growl of the 
tiger, the bellowing of the ox, the bleat of the sheep, 
the crowing of the cock, the grunt of the pig, the 
neighing of the horse, or the braying of an ass—each 
has a voice according to his character. 

The voice of civilized man is one thing, that of the 
savage quite another. The intonations of the one, 
modified by cultivation and retinement, are very dif- 
ferent from that of the other, unmodulated by this 
cultivation. The savage has a coarse, indistinct, gut- 
tural voice; while that of the cultivated man is more 
sonorous and musical. So among the high and the 
low of the civilized races. By cultivation, the one 
has brought the propensities into subjection to the 
intellect and moral sentiments; while the propensities 
of the other run riot with the passions as with the 
voice. Show usa person of either sex who does not 
modulate the intonations of the voice when speaking, 
aud we will show you a person who does not regulate 
the passions or the temper. 

Every person expresses something of his character 
in all his talk, walk, and actions. If the base of a 
brain in a cultivated person predominate, the voice 
will be heavy, expressed with vigour and force corre- 
sponding with the degree of executiveness which he 
possesses. If the middle range of organs be largest, 
the tones will be more musical, expressing the poetical 
oratorical feelings. If the top-head predominate, the 
voice will be still more subdued, the intonations har- 
monizing with the sympathetic, spiritual, and devo- 
tional. 

The same voice will be modified by the subject on 
which it is exercised. When Jenny Lind sang the 
little love song, 

“Coming t rough the rye,” 


she gave expression to the social feelings, and the 
voice was lively, rattling, and joyous, and the people 
all laughed, and were merry. But when she sang, 


“1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” 


x 


there was a grandeur and solemnity in her tones 
which seemed unconsciously to lift her vast audience 
to their feet, and hold them spell-bound by the magic 
of her voice. Who that ever heard her in this can 
forget ? 

Tell us what sort of music you like best, and you 
thereby reveal your true character. If it be love 
songs, which proceeded from the social nature, it is in 
this that you predominate. If war songs, referring to 
the roar of cannon, the rattle of musketry, to blood 
and carnage, then there is where you “live.” If it be 
to the more artistic warbling and trilling, which ex- 
cites ideality and imitation, that indicates the pre- 
dominance of another set of organs. But if it be 
sacred, which is the highest of all music, that you like 
best, it isan evidence that you have an upper story to 
your brain, which, if properly exercised, would enable 
you to appreciate and practice, more or less, the divine 
teachings of Christianity. 

Thus the voice indicates character. A passionate 
man, with a heavy base to his brain, will have a harsh, 


gruff voice, and all his gestures will be downward, in 
the direction of his propensities. A social, domestic, 
and loving nature will have a more tender and flexible 
voice corresponding with this disposition. The affec- 
tions caress much, but say little; lovers are more 
silent than talkative, and their words are but whis- 
pers. 

The actor who assumes to represent human character 
must have the organs in the upper side-head, including 
secretiveness, imitation, language, &c., largely deve- 
loped, and, if adapted to his calling, will give the righ 
expression of voice to suit the character—be it Ham- 
let, Macbeth, Falstaff, lago, or Shylock—be it in tra- 
gedy or comedy. 

The devout clergyman, when he appeals to the 
Throne of Grace, speaks through his moral and reli- 
gious sentiments, and his voice is mellow, sweet, and 
subdued. How welcome to a sin-sick soul is the 
pleading voice of the good man when he asks forgive- 
ness for the penitent wrong-docr, and a blessing on 
all! If he be a converted man, a true Christian, there 
will be a grace, a gentleness, and a charm in his voice, 
which will win all hearts to the truth, except, of 
course, ‘‘ those who have ears but hear not, eyes but 
see not’ nor an intellect to understand. 

Compare any ten clergymen, who have devoted 
themselves half a lifetime to their high calling, with 
an equal number of ‘‘roughs” of the same age, and 
notice the tones ef their voices. Do you not think you 
could tell, even in the dark, ‘“ which was which ?" 
Certainly you could. There is something in every 
voice which attracts or repels. Compare the voice 
of the gentle lamb with that of the ferocious wolf; of 
the loving mother and praying father with the ravings 
of dissipated demons in human form. 

Once accustomed to certain voices, we can remember 
them for years. Blind men readily recognize a voice 
they heard twenty years ago. An acute ear is as sen- 
sitive to impressions, and almost as retentive of them, 
as the eye. 

There are diseases, obstructions, and physiological 
defects by which the voice becomes impaired, which 
would prevent us from judging correctly the character 
of such persons. 

In conclusion, we repeat, the voice indicates charac- 
ter. By cultivating particular faculties of the mind, 
we thereby cultivate the voice. We speak, as it were, 
from and through, and from and to, particular organs 
of the brain, and the intonativus of the voice corre- 
spond. If we are in anger, and speak from the pas- 
sions, in time voice and passion assimilate, and this 
type of character becomes established. If, on the con- 
trary, we live more in the intellect, and in the moral 
and spiritual sentiments, we become all the more 
humane, civilized, and spiritual. 


PORTUGUESE SUPERSTITION.—In a voyage down the 
river to Oporto, the channe) is sometimes go narrowed 
between hills as to form a dark ravine. Respecting 
one there is an old Moorish -euperstition that may be 
interesting to the reader. The entrance into tiie 
striking ravine was formerly guarded by a Mooris! 
fort, which still frowns-over the water. There is a 
superstition connected with this castle, common to 
many of. the old Moorish towers—tliat of the Moria 
Encantada, or enehanted Mooress, a superstition well 
known and widely credited in parts of Portugal. The 
peasantry believe that, although the Moorish race is 
extinct, the Moorish power has not ultogether ceased : 
for that here, and in almost every tower where the 
Saracens once ruled with feudal sway, an enchanted 
Mooress still haunts the spot, and hovers round the 
undiscovered treasures of tue castle. Last relic and 
representative of a departed people, aud since the 
dreary day of their expulsion, sole guardian of their 
buried wealth, she stands a link between the living and 
the dead; and, superior to mortal destiny, defies alike 
the lapse of ages and the stroke of death. Thougn 
bound by some mysterious tie to a heathen and once 
hostile race, there is no fierceness in her mood of mind; 
there is no terror in her look ; for when, at the earlieet 


dawn ef day, the light dew spangles the mountain and 
the rock, and again when the setting sun sheds its last 
melancholy glories on the Moors’ untenanted abode, 
she is seen clad in the flowing garments of her race, 
leaning against some broken arch, some ruined monu- 
ment of national glory, as one who mourns but secks 
not to avenge. She shuns the glare of day, but dees 
not fly from those who court her: sometimes she 
weaves her epells around a favoured individus! sid 
shields him from mischance, and yields him a ports i 
of her buried gold. It is no sin to seek a Moira. ai’ 
in return for her imagined kindness and protecti.4 
care, and as if in sorrow for their fathers’ crue! injuri:s 


against her Moorish ancestors, the peasantry atone fo 
past misdeeds by present love. The wild beauty of the 
ruin was perhaps enhanced by this sad but pleasing 


legend. And now emerging from the detilc, the river 
again expanded, and we passed through @ succession 
of gentler scenes, their natural beauty heishitened by 


the tints of the setting sun, and. still later, by the soft, 
full, light of the moon.— £imore. 
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FINE ARTS. 


GOING TO MARKET. 
WANDERING among the hills and mountains of Scot- 
land has been described by tourists as possessing 
charms equal to many parts of Switzerland. The rude 
grandeur of the mountains, which everywhere bound 
the prospect, the falls and running streams, the rocky 
vasees, fertile valleys, high and barren ridges, all 
possess their varied beauties to.the lover of the pic- 
turesque. But what must all this appear to the boy 
who is now tugging with all his might to get the 
stubborn young heifer across that little stream? With 


TRAITS IN NATURAL HISTORY. . 


Tne power which animals as well as men possess, of 
conforming themselves to new situations, and forming 
new habits adopted to new circumstances, is a proof of 
a capability of improvement. The wild dogs in the 
plains of La Plata, burrow, because their is no security 
for them above ground against the stronger beasts of 
prey. In the same country owls make their nests in 
the ground, because there are neither trees nor build- 
ings to afford them concealment. A clergyman in 
Iceland, by sowing angelica upon a lake-ieland some 
miles from the sea, not only attracted gulls and wild 
ducks to breed there, but brought about an alliance 
between those birds, who are not upon neighbourly 


one knee firmly planted on the rocky bank—the cord 
stretched to its utmost tension—his whole soul is 
centred on the animal. The Grampian Hills have lost 
all attention; the heifer must be got to market—and 
thus ends all thought of the picturesque. Much as we 
may envy the Scotchman his mountain scenery, we 


really pity this trouserless Scotch lad for the task , 


which he evidently has, over that wild mountain track ; 
and we also pity that well-formed Scotch woman or 
* Jassie,” with child in arms, who is in the act of 
taking an involuntary foot-bath in company with the 
heifer. Perhaps the only one to be envied of the 
group, is the child nestling in her arms. As a 
picture, however, the incident is a very pretty subject, 
and has been treated by Mr. Goodall in a masterly 
and finished manner. 


GUING Gy MARLET, 

terms elsewhere. Both perceived that the new plants 
afforded better shelter from the wind and rain than 
anything which they had seen before; there was room 
enough for both; and neighbourhood produced so 
much good-will, that the gulls protected the weaker 
birds not only against the ravens, who are corhmon 
enemies, but against another species of gull also which 
attacks the duck’s nest. 

A change more remarkable than either of these, is 
that which the common hearth-cricket has undergone 
in its very constitution as well as in all its ways of 
life, since men built houses and inhabited cold climates. 
The field-cricket in North America, which buries itself 
during the winter ten inches deep, and there lies 
torpid, began about a hundred years ago to avail itself 
of the work of man and take up its abode in the 


chimneys. This insect even likes a man for its bed- 
fellow, not with any such felonious intentions as are 
put in execution by smaller and viler vermin, but for 
the sake of warmth. The Swedish traveller, Kalm, 
says that when he and his companions were forced to 
sleep in uninhabited places, the crickets got into the 
folds of their garments, so that they were obliged to 
make some etay every morning, and search carefully 
before they could get rid of them. 

Two species of swallows have domesticated them- 
selves with man. We have only that which builds 
under the eaves in England, but in North America 
they have both the house swallow and the chimney 
swaliow; the chimneys not being made use of in 
summer, they take possession, and keep it sometimes 


in epite of the emoke, if the fire is not very great. 
Fach feather in this bird's tail ends in a stiff point, like 
the end of an awl; they apply the tail to the side of 
the wall, and it assists in keeping them up, while they 
hold on with their feet. ‘‘ They make a great thun- 
dering noise all day long by flying up and down in the 
chimneys.” Now as the Indians had not so much asa 
hearth made of masonry, it is an obvious question, 
says Kalm, where did these swallows build before the 
Europeans came, and erected houses with chimneys > 
Probably, it is supposed, in hollow trees, but certainly 
where they could ; and it is thus shown that they took 
the first opportunity of improving their own condition. 


*\ THE smallest and most contemptible object that is 
, hear us obscures the most noble which lies beyond. 
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DOCTOR POMEROY. 


A STORY OF A SISTER'S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MAN'S EVIL SPIRIT,” “ALONE LY THs 
WORLD," RTC., ETO, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE COTTAGE IN THE VALE. 


Aton, yet almost within hailing distance of one 
of the very many charming villages, so pictu- 
resquely scattered about the south of England, and 
in a most delicious valley stood a small cottage, 
which, if in existence when fairies, as was believed, 
were Wout to gambol in the vale, must surely have 
been their abode. 

Hidden from the outer world was this valley, 
almost hidden in the valley was the cottage, so sur- 
rounded was it with luxuriant foliage, so covered 
was it with honeysuckle and chuicest creeping 
plants. 

We have said that fairies might have dwelt in 
that cottage; a young girl, who in olden times 
would certainly have beew decmed one of that uo- 
longer-existing and much-regretted race, did now 
inhabit it. Fair and fragile was Amy Grayland, 
with eyes blue as the delicate veins so visible be- 
neath her white, transparent skin. Too lightly 
moulded her form, yet perfect in its symmetry; her 
lovely features possessing ever that angelic ex- 
pression which we sometimes see on canvas, and 
which only rarest artists are able to depict. 

Foredoomed to suffer, predestined to an early 
death was surely Amy Grayland, and, innocent her- 
self, futed to be the cause of horrid deeds. and 
terrible calamity to others. 

On a bright summer morning—there is no occa- 
sion to be particular as to dates—a gentleman, in 
walking costume, with stout stick in hand and 
knapsack at Lis Lack, was descending one of the 
slopes that led to the vale, when he was met by an 
elderly, matronly-looking female, who, hurriedly 
and frantically, and with tears streaming froin her 
eyes, implored that he would hasten to the villige 
and despatch a messenger to the nearest town for 
a certain doctor whom she named, although she 
feared her dear young mistress would die before 
assistance could arrive. 

“T am myself a medical man,” said the gentle- 
man; “and if you could have faith in a stranger, 
might be cf service to vou in this emergency. 


DOCTOR HEARS AMY 


Gratefully and thankfully did Dame Mercer con- 


GRAYLAND’S STokY., 


born to him, who goon was motherless; three 


duct this stranger into the cottage; the day was! years after his first wife's death, Richard Grar- 


not long in coming when she had cause to bewail 
that he had ever crossed its threshold. 

The young Doctor, for young he was, started as 
he first beheld poor Amy Grayland extended sense- 
less, and seemingly lifeless, upon a couch; his 
emotion was but of a moment, and was caused by 
no fear for her life, but by the surpassing loveliness 
which kad so suddenly aud unexjectedly met his 
gaze. 

“Is this young lady sulject to these faintings ?” 
he asked, drawing from his pocket, and openiug a 
small case which coutained a few tiny phials. 

“Alas! yes!” the dame answered, weeping and 


wringing her hands; “ she inherits them from her 
mother.” 

“ Has this one continued long ?” 

“Longer than any preceding it—longer, even, | 
than that terrible one from which ber mother never 
rallied, and which gave her to an early grave.” 

“ Well, take comfort!” said the Doctcr, encou- 
ragingly; “this young girl will presently revive, 
and if 1 am suffered to become her physician, I 
promise that yousshall ere long see her healthy and 
robust.” 

“Oh, heaven bless you, sir!” exclaimed the Dame. | 

The death-like swoon passed away; but Ainy’s 
eyes continued closed, as she lay strengthless aud 
exhausted; the Doctor administered a draught, aud 
she sank at once to slumber. 

“These faintings so weaken her,” said Dame 
Mercer, ‘that less and less becomes her power of 
endurance for each succeeding one.” 

“'T will not be so on this occasion,” said the 
Doctor; “ when she awakes, three hours hence, she 
will be stronger far than ere this last attack.” 

He promised to return before Amy should awake, 
turned to depart, lingered still again to gaze upon 
her—to watch her breathing, the good Dame be- 
lieved—and finally, and almost abruptly, quitted 
the cottage. 

Very many years before the period of which we 
now are writing, the confidential clerk of a mercan- 
tile firm in the City of London was sent by his 
employers to Madrid on some important business. 
Richard Grayland, so was this clerk called, there 
saw and became enamoured of a young Spanish 
miiden, of good family, and they were wedded. 
His wife returned with him to England, and with 
her moderate dowry he commenced business on 


| @ur story. 


' love for one another. 


his own account, and throve; a daughter was 


laud again married: this time, a young Englisb- 
woman, whoee only dowry was her beauty ara 
her virtue, treasures more precious than heaps of 
gold to eyes that are not mercenary. Well content 
was Kichard Grayland with the second prize that 
he had won, which, like the first, heaven soon 
snateled from his grasp; after Amy’s birth, her 
mother, always fragile, grew weaker and weaker, 
aud son vanished from the earth. 

Nichard Grayland’s last loss was to him the 
heaviest, for his second wife had been to him tie 
dearest; he grew reckless, speculated madly, and 
his ruin was the result; a worn and brokeu maz, 
living only for his daughters, on whom he could 
not luok without remorse, Le lingered on for 
eighteen years, having gladly gone to his eternal 
rest some sixteen mouths before the opening of 
It wes a fated family; calamity had 
been in the past, woe and 1m's-ry were awaiting in 
the future. 

Kictard Grayland’s danghters loved each othe: 
like trac sisters: they were of oue father, and they 
never paused to remember that the sare mother had 
not berne them both. Great, as in all else, the 
contrast Letween them, alike were they in their 
Amy almost worshipped her 
sister, Who, by several years the eldest, added to her 
warm sisterly affection, all the devotion of a doatizg 
mother for her only child. JbLey were the whule 
world to each other. 

The contrast between the sisters, physically and 
morally, was very great. The eldest had all the fire 
and passion of a Spaniard, ardent in her love, keen 
and revengeful in Ler hatred. Truly was she her 
mother’s daughter in figure, features, and com- 
plexion ; resemblance to her father there was none. 
She was a stern unbending oak, braving every 
storm; Amy a slender, yielding reed, bowing before 
the gentlest breeze. While one possessed a mind 
which naught could daunt, the other owned a heart 
a very little weight would crush. 

Something had been saved from the wreck of 
Richard Grayland’s fortune; that little had been 
skilfully managed by his eldest daughter. Of nothing 
strictly necessary had he been deprived, and a small 
pittance even yet remained to his children. 

Relatives in England who would, or indeed, could, 
assist them, they had none, and the eldest girl was 
struggling, for Amy's sake, to subdue her pride, that 
she might make appeal to her Spanish connections, 
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some of whom were wealthy, when a letter came 
which gave them hopes of almost boundless riches. 

Cecilia, the eldest sister, had suddenly become, it 
was believed, the rightful heiress to @ vast suc- 
cession. 

Her presence was, of course, required in Madrid, 
and thither without delay she hastened; thus it 
comes we find but Amy at the cottage, nursed and 
guarded by Dame Mercer, who had been with the 
Grayland family since her very earliest youth. 

After three hours’ refreshing slumber Amy, as 
had been predicted, awoke ; casting her eyes around, 
they fell first on Dame Mercer, and presently on the 
Doctor. She started, blushed, and seemed be- 
wildcred; it was an old, white-haired man she had 
thought to find beside her. 

Dame Mercer speedily explained the stranger's 
presence, all that he had doue, all that he had pro- 
mised yet to do. 

“ And only think,” said Dame Mercer, “so wonder- 
fully clever, and so young.” 

“ And so handsome !” thought Amy. 

A tall, well-built figure had this young doctor; 
features regular and almost perfect; no colour tinged 
his clieeks, long nights of earnest study prevented 
that; his eyes were black and piercing, and some- 
what restless too, contrasting rather strangely with 
his hair, which was of a lightish brown and closely 
cut; his lips were thin and compressed always, 
except when he opened them to speak or smile, the 
latter occurred but rarely; but his smile was very 
winning, his words, uttered with a full, round, 
musical voice, irresistibly persuasive. He was a 
man whom, once seen, you could not fail to re- 
member; a man to lead men, and to enthral the 
Other sex. When his eyes were fixed upon you, 
you would have said it was an honest look, but 
those eyes were not mirrors which enabled you to 
read his soul; ’twas only when aroused by some 
great passion that the devil within him was there 
reflected. 

Amy told him of her orphan state, spoke lovingly 
of her absent sister, saying nothing, however, of 
that sister’s Spanish origin; she had no wish to re- 
member that they were not of the same mother, and 
always shrank from speaking of that fact. 

The young man related his history to ears that 
gladly listened: it was very common-place. He too 
was an orphan, he said; the slender patrimony, be- 
queathed to him by his father, he had almost ex- 
‘hausted in his studivs for the medical profession ; 
had, indeed, somewhat injured his health also in his 
earnest search for knowledge: had started on a 
walking tour to recruit his strength ; had turned 
aside on his way to behold that lovely valley, re- 
joicing that the thought to visit it had come to him ; 
while Amy murmured that she could never suf- 
ficieutly thank heaven for that inspiration ; and he 
ended by saying that soon he shoul] return to 
London, and there endeavour to establish a practice 
in the profession for which he had so long and 
ardently studied. 

“Like mine,” said Amy, “my sister's gratitude 
to you will be unbounded.” 

“ Restore this dear child to health and strength,” 
the dame added, ‘and when Cecilia returns with 
the great fortune she is gone to seek, she will 
shower gold upon you.” 
“ For shame, nurse !” exclaimed Amy, chidingly. 
“We can never repay with gold the debt that we 
shall owe this gentleman.” 

The Doctor bowed, but spoke not, while his eyes 
sparkled, and a singular expression, unobserved by 
the females, flitted for a moment across his hand- 
some face. 

“But all this while,” Amy smilingly observed, 
“T have not told you my name.” 

“‘ Nor has the gentleman mentioned his,” said the 
dame. 

“Tam Amy Grayland,” almost whispered that 
young lady. 

“And you?” said the dame, inquiringly, to the 
stranger. 

The young man, without speaking, tendered his 
card to Amy, who, clutching it eagerly, curtseyed 
to him profoundly, as sle read aloud :— 

“ Docror Pomeroy !” 


CHAPTER II. 
FATAL NEWS. 


Amy and the good dame had no words, they said, 
with which properly to express their gratitude for 
Doctor Pomeroy’s generosity when he had declared 
that he should not return to London until Amy had 
ceased to be an invalid. He took up his quarters 
at the village inn, and visited his only patient every 
day, and generally all day ‘ong. 


Weeks rolled on, and Amy was restored to almost 
perfect health. But we are wrong—it was rather a 
creation than a restoration—for elasticity had come 
to the frame which hitherto a constant lassitude had 
pervaded. She was able now to take long rambles, 
with the young Doctor always for her companion ; 
he, with no professions of devotion, had yet sought 
earnestly to win her love ; and ‘twill be no matter 
of wonder that he had succeeded. 

Amy's whole heart —her very life—were at his 
mercy now—held by a man who had resolved to 
make all who crossed his. path instruments to the 
fortune which, by fair or ether means, he had deter- 
mined to obtain. 

Most intensely selfish was he, with a reckless 
cruelty latent in his breast which awaited only fit 
occasions for its display. 

One day, when, with the Doctor by her side, Amy 
had swiftly and almost easily ascended a eteep hill, 
she turned, and, looking all her gratitude, and, it 
might be, spite of her revealing, too, in her eyes 
somewhat of the love for him that filled her heart 
to overflowing, she exclaimed :— 

“Oh, heaven bless you, Doctor !—beaven bless 
you for the health that you have given me—for 
the life you have created—for the ecstacy with 
which now I gaze on all around—the bright, warin 
sun, the warbling of the birds, the rustling of the 
leaves,—al] these, of late, are joys to me; each 
moment of my life, formerly so bitter, is now to me 
a vast delight !” 

“ You think, then, Amy,” said Pomeroy, with his 
most winning smile, “ that I shall not disgrace the 
diploma I have gained ?” 

“Your skill is marvellous!” exclaimed Amy ; 
then laughingly added, “Surely you are a magi- 
cian ; and compounded of the true elixir of life those 
draughts which you have given me !” 

“They have been life to you, Amy; yet that 
which can easily slay was in their composition.” 

“ What can you mean, Doctor?” Amy asked, 
amazedly. 

And the Doctor replied, “ You have thriven on 
most dangerous poisons, Amy.” 

“Oh, astonishing!” she exclaimed. 

“You see,” laughed Pomeroy, ‘ I have cured you 
against your will; for certainly you would have re- 
jected my prescriptions had you known the kind of 
medicine they contained.” 

“ Tudeed, you are wrong!” cried Amy, earnestly. 
“TI would have blindly trusted my life to your 
hands from the first moment that T beheld you.” 

And then sho stopped, and blushed deeply, and 
was silent fora few seconds, during which Pomeroy 
gazed upon her with a gratified yet peculiar 
smile. 

When Amy next spoke, she said, “ It is a fact, 
then, that poisons may be made to heal as well as to 
destroy ?” 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor, ‘ by those who per- 
fectly understand them. I have studied the caprices 
of nature, which has contrived that the same sub- 
stance, according to the doses taken, shall restore 
to health or give to sudden death.” 

“Oh, wonderful is indeed your skill! And how 
laboriously you must have toiled!” said Amy. 
‘““Ah,” she continued, “ when dear Cecilia shall 
return, laden with the mighty wealth of which she 
ere this is possessed, she will believe no reward 
sufficiently great for him who has preserved her 
sister’s life—who will have made of that fortune, 
so unexpectedly acquired, indeed a treasure! Oh, 
Doctor,” she added, tears springing to her eyes, 
“life and brightest joy will reign within the dwell- 
ing where, but for you, death and dark despair had 
held full sway!” 

“There is but one reward I covet,” said Pome- 
roy, and his voice trembled. “ Would your sister 
give me that? Would you consent she should 
bestow it 7?” 

“And what—what is that reward ?” faltered the 
young girl. 

“Oh! Amy, deny not that you know of my 
love—of my devotion—that the happiness of all 
my life is now at stake and at your mercy !” 

“It is, then, true—he does, indeed, love me!” 
thought Amy, and she tottered and almost fainted, 
overpowered with the ecstacy that confirmation 
brought her. 

We need not listen to their excharged vows, 
their solemn pledges of constant truth and love. 
When Amy had recovered somewhat from her 
agitation and excitement—the Doctor’s calmness 
had not, in reality, for a moment forsaken him— 
they commenced their leisurely return to the 
valley. 

No misgiving was with either that Cecilia would 


object to their union, neither doubted her glad con- 


sent, and they did her justice; no sacrifica would 
have been beyond her power to secure tne happi- 
ness of that darling sister whom beyond all else on 
earth, beyond her own life, she loved. 

When the newly-plighted pair had reached the 
cottage, they were told by the Dame that the post- 
man had been there, and that a letter from her 
sister was now lying in Amy’s room. 

“ Announcing her speedy return, I cannot doubt 
it,” joyfully exclaimed Amy, hurrying away. 


Alas! that letter contained poor Amy's doom, 
became the cause of crimes at which humanity 
shudders still. 

Doctor Pomeroy lingered that he might learn the 
contents of that letter, and he had not long to wait; 
for, in a few minutes, Amy was again before him, 
pale and trembling. That which she was about to 
gay rushed to the Doctor’s thoughts ere the poor 
young girl had spoken a word. 

“What is the matter, Amy ?” anxiously inquired 
Pomeroy. 

“Oh! what has happened ?” stammered out the 
Dame, pale almost as her young wistress. 

“ That fortune ” began Aly, speaking with 
difficulty. 

“Well!” exclaimed the others, simultaneously. 

“All hope of obtaining it is lost to us,” con- 
tinued Amy. “My sister is not the rightful 
heiress; another, a male descendant has claimed, 
and before her letter reached me, would be, so 
writes Cecilia, in possession of that inheritance we 
have so rashly thought our own.” 

Dame Mercer strove to reconcile, with kindest 
words, poor Amy to the cruel disappointment. 

Doctor Pomeroy said not a word, but with his 
elbow on the mantcl-piece, his face buried in his 
hand, was coolly reflecting on the steps he now 
must take. 

Amy believed that he was grieving for her, and 
her alone. 

The first great shock of that evil news sur- 
mounted, Amy svon grew calm again; and going 
to the Doctor, gently took within her own his dis- 
engaged hand. He neither moved nor spoke, his 
face still hidden from her view; and well it was 
80, for it bore at that moment the expression of @ 
fiend—was the countenance of a demon. 

“T grieve not for myseli,” said Amy, quictly and 
touchingly. ‘* Why, then, sl uld you grieve for 
me, Alfred? It is for my sister, whose lofty spirit 
will be forced to bow before this cruel blow — it is 
for her I sorrow—,the Doctor slightly stirred) ;— 
and for you, Alfred,” pursued the young girl, 
“whom my share of that fortune would have saved, 
perhaps, from long, long years of heavy toil and 
anxious cares; but I shall be by your side Alfred, to 
cheer you on your way, to share your troubles and 
privations, if troubles and privatious, as you have 
told me, must be endured, that I may havea right 
to claim a portion of the joy which you will feel 
when you have gained that emiuence and fortune 
Which most certainly await you in the future.” 

Pomeroy turned towards her now, and his features 
were serene as she had always seen them. 

He was about to speak, but was prevented by 
Dame Mercer, who, understanding from Atmy’s 
words the love she had before suspected, aud the 
engagement she had thought would follow, rattled 
on with wishes for their happiness, mingled with 
mournings that the wealth they had auticipated 
would not come to them. 

“For,” said the Dame, “ plenty of money is a 
good thing, though some people pretend to despise 
it; but you, Doctor, before all that 1 have ever 
known, can afford to start in life without it; with 
that treasure to begin with,”"—and she pointed to 
Amy—‘“and your own wonderful talent, you will 
soon be a rich man; and the fortune we have ac- 
quired by our own skill and industry must always 
be more precious to us than wealth which we have 
nothing done to merit.” 

“Amy,” said the Doctor suddenly, and some- 
what abruptly, “retire to your chamber; enongh 
has been said on this unbappy subject —at least, for 
the present; go, then, and I will prepare your 
draught, which the Dame shall bring to you.” 

Aimy was about to remonstrate. 

“Not a word!” he added, almost sternly; then, 
seeing the grieved and wondering look of Amy, he 
concluded in a softer tone, and with a poor glimmer 
of a smile. 

“ Would you dare to disobey your physician ?” 

Amy went; and, when she had reached her 
chamber, cast herself upon her bed and wept. A 
chill had fallen upon her beart, a dire foreboding of 
she knew not what was on her mind. 

Pomeroy, seemingly lost in reverie, stood gazing 
after her; he was aroused by a heavy sigh, which 
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the widow breathed, and hurriedly commenced pre- 
paring the draught, which he had promised for 
Any. 

With half a tumbler of water he united several 
ingredicuts; then, sinking into a chair again seemed 
lost iu thought, again to be aroused by the Dame. 

“ Shall I carry this to Amy now ?” she asked. 

“No, no!” exclaimed the Doctor, starting to his 
fect. ‘There is something else !” 

He produced from its small case one of those tiny 
phials before mentioned, poured two drops from it 
into the tumbler, then paused, hesitated, reflected, 
trembled ! 

“You are not well, Doctor!” cried the Dame, 
anxiously, 

“ Yes, yes!” he muttered, hoarsely, “carry that 
draught to your mistress.” And, as the Dame left 
the room with it, he hastily replaced the phial in 
its case; and, drawing forth his handkerchief, 
wiped from his brow the perspiration, which in cold 
drops had gathered there. 

He sat and thought once more, and his own life, 
the lives of others—oh, that he could have known 
it, depended then on the result of his reflections. 

Suddenly he arose, and, with a determined mien, 
he had resolved, had decided on the route he would 
follow; a minute after, and he had quitted the 
cottage. 

Amy, in her chamber, heard the noise of the 
cottage-door as it closed behind him, knew it could 
be only he, and that sound went with a sad rever- 
beration to her very heart. 

The remainder of that day, and the whole of the 
next one passed away, and Doctor Pomeroy re- 
appeared not at the cottage. 

“ He is ill,” thought Amy, and wept. 

Another day, and the Doctor returned not. Amy 
wondered and was alarmed; the good old Dame 
began to have a glimmering of the dreadful truth. 

“What can have happened to him ?” exclaimed 
poor Amy. “Some accident I fear! Go to the 
village, Dame; knowledge of the worst were better 
than this torturing suspense!” 

“ Heaven grant that it may prove so!” was Dame 
Mercer’s earnest prayer, as she left the cottage, and 
went her way to the village. 

The Dame had scarcely gone on her wretched 
errand, when Amy saw from her window the post- 
man—again a messenger of woe to her—descending 
into the valley, and approaching the cottage; she 
hurried fourth and met him before he had reached 
its door. She received a letter, looked eagerly at 
its address, started and turned pale, placing her 
hand upon her heart; its loud and painful throb- 
bings were stifling her. She sought to call for 
help, but only gasped; no sound came from those 
parted lips. 

The evil messenger had departed on his way —to 
none could he convey such agony as he here had 
left—and Amy was alone with all her doubts and 
terrors—alone, with no hope of present aid, however 
heavy should prove the blow she now knew was 
about to strike, perhaps to crush her. 

She had recognised the writing of the address to 
that letter; it was the Doctor's hand. 

It was some minutes before she could recover 
sufficient strength and courage to break the seal of 
that terrible letter, for terrible she felt assured it 
was, although she strove to reason with her fears, to 
convince herself they had no true foundation—tried, 
indeed, to persuade herself that some sudden mad- 
ness had overtaken her—anything that might give 
her courage to open that letter, and learn the best— 
or worst. 

The seal was at length broken, the letter open in 
Amy’s trembling hands, she essayed to read, but the 
words were misty, it seemed to her as though a film 
were before her eyes ; by degrees, and with a strong 
effort, she contrived to gather at least the sense of 
the Doctor's letter, and its full meaning, when at- 
tained, pierced her heart like sharpest knife; she 
neither shrieked nor groaned, but sank to the earth 
@ senseless heap, and long, long she lay in terrible 
and deathlike swoon, as we before have seen her. 

On returning from the village, Dame Mercer was 
struck with horror and affright, as she almost stum- 
bled over her poor young mistress, who, even then, 
was lying still and corpse-like in the valley. 

Those fearful faintings were frequent now again; 
the old doctor who before Pomeroy’s arrival had 
attended her, was powerless to arrest their pro- 
gress; no human skill, however, would have now 
availed to save her, and daily, hourly, she was sink- 
ing to the tomb. 

Five weeks after the receipt of Pomeroy’s letter, 
and on the very morning that the good and fatherly 
physician had, weeping, told poor Amy that her end 
was near, Cecilia, her sister, radiant with joy, burst 


into the cottage- the man who had claimed that 
succession proved to be a vile impostor, and Cecilia 
was now in full possession of a store of wealth, 
which might rival even the greediest miser’s dream of 
treasure. 

“ My sister—Amy !” exclaimed Cecilia, and then 
stood, fixed as a statue, as she beheld the Dame's 
grief-stricken features, aud who, with a finger on 
her lips, pointed with the oth¢r hand to the upper 
chamber, in which poor Amy lay dying. 

Whisperingly, and almost calmly, while ghastly 
pale her face, Cecilia questioned the Dame. She 
scarcely could be brought to credit that her sister 
was on the verge of death, for Amy had written to 
her of a marve lous cure, and of health and strength 
rapidly appioashing ; but when the Dame had con- 
cluded her sad _ recital, then Cecilia comprehended 
all, and knowing Amy as she did, wondered not 
that the doting, fragile girl was dying. 

‘Give me that letter of which you have spoken, 
and which contained my sister's death-sentence !” 
said Cecilia, hoarsely. 

The Dame handed her the letter; she unfolded it 
and read :— 


“T have returned to London, Amy, and we shall 
never see each other more. Call me cruel, heart- 
less, what you will, but fur your own sake endeavour 
speedily to forget me. 1 am amb tious, and it was, 
as you will now know, your supposed fortune only 
which caused me—ask you to become my wife. Le 
consoled, then, and grateful for the poverty which 


has saved you from 
“ ALFRED PoMERoY.” 


Cecilia refolded tle letter, and placed it in her 
bosom, saying :— 

“T shall wear this letter always next my heart, 
till ” she said no more, but a strange fire was in 
her large, dark eyes. 

The physician now descended, and told them that 
Amy was again unconscious, and soon would pass 
froin life. 

** Will she not recovor, and recognise her sister, 
ere she dies?” inquired Cecilia, her voice faltering 
somewhat, but no tear dimming the terrible lustre 
of her eyes. 

The physician knew not how to answer that 
question, and all three of them ascended to poor 
Amy’s chamber. The unmistakable hue of death 
was on her features. Cecilia uttered one low, lung 
groan as she looked upon that sister, who was her 
idol, had been her all of hope and love in this 
world. 

Heaven surely whispered to the heart whose 
pulsation would in a moment for ever cease, that the 
being dearest to it, best beloved, was near; for 
Amy's eyes unclosed, were fixed, tlie film of death, 
o’erspreading them, on Cecilia who, kueeling, threw 
her arms about the dying girl and kissed her. Amy’s 
lips slightly, almost imperceptibly, mcved. 

“ My sister!” she sighed forth, and that sigh was 
her latest, she was gone. 

Thus was accomplished the first crime of Doctor 
Pomeroy. 

“ Assassin of my sister!” exclaimed Cecilia, while 
still kneeling, and still with hard aud glittering eye, 
beside her now dead sister’s couch. ‘“ Assassiu of 
my sister! I will destroy thee as mercilessly as thou 
hast slain this darling, innocent girl! I will send 
no bullet to thy treacherous brain; will plant 
no dagger in thy dastard heart; no hand will 
I lay upon thee, yet will I slay thee! Thou 
shalt perish like a dog; ay, like a dog! and till 
that hour shall come, may heaven's curse be with 
thee, whate’er thou doest, and where’er thou goest. 
Assassin! assassin!” and still on her knees, her 
arms cast wildly upwards, she looked towards heaven, 
as if entreating it to sanctify, and to fulfil the curse 
she bad invoked. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
OLD FRIENDS. 


TWELVE months had passed away since Amy Gray- 
land’s death, of which event Doctor Pomeroy had 
nothing heard; indeed, how could the tidings reach 
him? Pomeroy now rented the ground-floor of a 
house in one of the third-rate streets of London. 
His brass-plate was on the door, for the Doctor had 
been some months in practice and, we might say, 
without practice, for his patients were of the very 
fewest, and of the very poorest. 

Doctor Pomeroy was sitting gloomily and despond- 
ingly in his surgery; the usual bottles on the usual 
shelves were there. In little did this surgery differ 
from any that we have seen, except in this, perhaps, 
that tixed agaiust a corner of it, was a very smal’ 


glass case, always closely locked, in which were seen, 
stauding in a row, the tiny phials that held the 
poisons, with which our Doctor was so skilful 

“Tam unsought by any, abandoned by the world, 
doomed to poverty aud obscurity, spite of all my 
courage to endure, my resolution to advance!” mut- 
tered Pomeroy, as alone he sat. 

Presently he continued, savagely, as he started 
from his chair and fretted about his narrow surgery, 
like a huugry lion in its cage : 

“T have skill and knowledge surpassing that pos- 
sessed by auy dozen of my rivals, and yet they all 
succeed, while I, utter poverty, sheer starvation is 
approaching me; and for this 1 have grown pale 
with study, have passed sleepless nights within my 
poor chamber. Ah! then I had before my eyes, in 
golden letters, those two magical words, Fortuuve and 
Ktenown !” 

He now turned fierccly, as the inner door of the 
surgery opened, and a servant of the house appeared. 
She stopped short, on seeing the Doctor; it was the 
girl who had the care of Pomeroy’s apartnients aud 
surgery. 

“IT beg pardon, sir, I did not know you were 
here!” she gaid, and was about to withdraw. 

“No, no! it does not matter,” said the Doetor; 
“ proceed !" and he cast himself back iuto his 
chair. 

A very pretty and charming little girl, about six 
years old, the only child of the landlady, and rather 
spoilt, now ran into the surgery. She huriied to the 
servaut saying, poutingly : 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Jane, that you were 
coming here? You know how fond I am of all 
those pretty bottles on the shelves, and the queer 
things that are scattered every where.” 

“ Hush, Julia!” eaid the servant frowningly, and 
in a half-whisper, poiutiug at the same time to 
Pomeroy, who seemed, as indeed at that moment 
he was, entirely unconscious of the arrival of the 
child, and of the presence of the servant. 

His thoughts had recurred to Amy, and he 
thorougly bated her, as he reflected on the false 
Lopes by which be bad been tautalized, and as he 
said, cajoled. 

Amy had told him that half of the great fortune 
expected would be giveu to her by Cecilia, that was 
an understood thing, and because that fortune came 
not, Amy was to him a culprit. 

Ali! if he had but waited; if, in short, he had 
not been a villain, how bappy now he might have 
been. 

Little Julia could not be restrained from med- 
dling with everything in the surgery within her 
reach. In vain was poor Jane’s frequent remon- 
strance, “ For shame, Miss Julia—do behave your- 
self !" 

But little Miss Julia woull not behave herself ; 
and at length, setting all control at defiance, she ran 
to Pomeroy, exclaiming, “ Oh, doctor, do give me 
some of those pretty little bottles there, in the glass 
case : I do so long for them ?” 

Pomeroy thrust ber aside, and seizing his hat, 
and saying sharply to Jang that he would soon 
return, went forth into the street. 

Little Julia, who, like many other children, con- 
sidered that she had a perfect rivht to long for the 
moon; and not only that, but to have it, too, 
could not understand why those tiny phials were 
always denied to Ler; 60 she now set to work, and 
cried with all the force of her juvenile lungs, reso- 
lutely refusing to be comforted till she had extorted 
from her too indulgent mother a promise of @ 
‘*bran-new doll with moveable peepers.” 

Pomeroy had scarcely reached the street, when 
he encountered two gentlemen, who were wa'king 
together, and who cordially gre.ted him. They 
had been his companions in boy!ood. his friends at 
college; for Pomeroy had been at Oxford, his father 
having kept bim there by dint of great self-denial, 
having early resolved that his boy, Alfred, should 
become a member of the bar. We need not say 
that his wishes in that respect Lad been thwarted— 
a prief for the father, to become a terrible misfor- 
tune for his son. 

The two young men who had aceoste} Po: 
differed greatly in appearance. Que of then 
in solemn, black attire, relieved only by tac 
glimpse of a white cravat ; whilst the dics of the 
other was almost of a sporting cut) The ec unte- 
nance of the one was grave, his de:weanour quiet 5 
whilst the other had a round, langhing face, a loud 
voice, and somewhat boisterous manuer. 

After greetings had been exchanged, and hands 
shaken, “ Delighted to see you,” said the young 
gentleman in black to Pomeroy, “ for ‘tis but seldom 
that now we meet.” 

“ So jolly glad!” almost shouted his comp nion. 
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“A meeting with you, Hal, always brings back 
vividly before me the days when all three of us 
were boys and playmates together.” 

“ Ah, those were happy times!” sighed Pomeroy 
—“the days of bright illusions, which too soon 
vanished before the sad reality!” 

“ Oh, come, come,” remonstrated, laughingly, the 
jolly one of the trio, “I do not see that we have, 
either of us, much cause for grumbling. You area 
dictor, and, I Lave no doubt, with a tolerable prac- 
tice.” 

Pomeroy’s brow kuitted, and his lip curled cyni- 

cally. 
“While our friend Ned Hargrave, here,” the 
young man was proceeding, when he was inter- 
rupted by Edward Hargrave himself, who said, 
meckly, “I, Alfred, am now a clergyman of the 
Church of England.” 

“With a tolerable living, to begin with,” added 
his friend. 

‘And Harry Lester is now a barrister,” said 
Harzrave, ‘aud with the promise of a good prac- 
tice.” 

“Which is rather long in keeping its word,” 
shouted Lester. “ But never mind,” he rattled on, 
“we are three clever fellows ; and I have not the 
least doubt that, twenty years hence, you, Hal, will 


bet!» greatest and richest physician in London, 
our fri-ud Ned a bishop, and your humble servant 


Lord Chancellor!” 

“If fortune and renown should ever come to 
me,” said Pomervy, gloomily, “it will not be until 
my hair is white, my brow wrinkled, aud I have 
grown too old for their enjoyment.” 


“My dear boy,” shouted Lester, slapping him | 


on ihe shoulder, “we seldom live out the craving 
for the good things of th's world, present themselves 
in what form they may.” 

While they had been talking, within sight of 
Pomeroy’s surgery, @ boy had hurriedly ran thither, 
and had eagerly inquired for the Doctor. 

Our friend Jane, looking first acrvss, then up and 
down the street, as I believe all servants do when 
called to answer the door—consideriug it, 1 sup- 
pose, one of the household duties for which they are 
engaged—presently sawthe Doctor, and poivted him 
out to the boy, who, running up, gathered together 
his breath, and gasped out, “Please, Doctor, you 
must cme directly!” 

“ Come where?” 

“ He's had a’ accident !” pointed the tad. 

“ Who has had an accident ?” 

“ The poor man that . 

Pomeroy turned impatiently from 

“Always poverty, and only 
thoucht. 

“The lily said I was to brinz you tu him di- 
rectly. Do come?” entreated the lad. 

“Of what lady are your speaking 7?” 
asked, becoming ratber interested. 

“ She lives iu the great house over that way !"— 
and the boy pointed wildly every way. 

“ But who is the lady ¢” 

“A great forcicn lady, with a beantiful house, 
and Leaps of servants and earrisges, aud Inads of 
money. they say!" and the boy scomed awestruck 
as he spoke cf so much grandeur. 

Doctor Pomeroy’s face lighted up; fortune, he 
began to think, had at length discovered him. 

“ And the name of this great lady 2” questicued 
the Doctor. “Do you not know it 7” 

‘“T’'ve heerd say she’s a Spanish woman, though 
I den't know what that is,” was the answer. 

“Then you cannot tell me her came ?” 

“ Yes, 1 can.” 

“Speak it, then.” 

“Trs—it's Let me see! It's a hard name,’ 
said the boy ; “Dut,” brightening up, Ive gut it 
bow: it's—it's——” 

‘Well !” cried the Doctor, impatiently stamping 
his foot. 

The boy shrank back a step, aud bawled out— 

Donna Estafinza!” 


the boy. 
poverty !” 


he 


CHAPTER 
A LITTER FOE. 


I V. 


¢ ALREADY sought after by the great !” said Henry 
Lester, who, with Hargrave, had of conrse heard 
the preceding dialogue Letween the Doctor aud the 
youthful messenger. 

“It will not, I think, require the twenty years 
predicted by Lester to make your furtune, Pomeroy,” 
said Hargrave. 

After sincercly-uftered wishes for the Doctor's 
speedy success. his frieuds t ok their leave of him, 
aud went forward ou their way. 


the Doctor! 


presence, largely did the Doctor avail himse'f 


“ This is the house, Doctor!” said the boy, when 
presently they arrived before a large, stately man- 
sion. 

It was for one of the domestics that Pomeroy had 
been sought ; a man who had, in some way, dislo- 
cated his arm. It had been speedily and skilfully set 
and bandaged by the Doctor, when the steward 
came to say that his mistress would be glad to see 
Pomeroy before he quitted the house. 

Conducted by the steward, Pomeroy descended 
from the servants’ floor, traversed splendid apart- 
ments, and at length found himself in a snug and 
elegant boudoir, and in presence of Douna Esta- 
fanza, who was reclining on a most luxurious 
couch. 

The lady rose quickly as he entered the room, 


and fixed on him a look, the expression of which | 


it is impossible to describe. The Doctor wondered, 
and was amazed. She could vot know him, he 
thought; he had never before beheld her. 

She was marvellously lovely—of that beauty 
whose type is found but in the virgins of Murillo— 
and yet he was struck less by her beauty than her 
look, which dazzled him like a lightning-flash. 

Held by that charm, he stood traustixed—rooted 
to the spot. 

Presently he aroused himself, drew back several 
steps, and essayed to speak. 
word. That fixed, undefinable look pursued Lim— 
seemed as though it would interrogate him, enve- 
loping him as in a circle of flame. 

No longer able to support it, he was compelled to 
turn aside his head. 


Dr. Pomeroy was not without vanity; and it) 
| amalgam of gold or silver, which being adroitly intro- 


| duced, furnished the requisite quantity of metal. 


suddenly occurred to him that this magniticent 
creature must before have seen, aud become eu- 
amoured, with him. 


Douua Estafanza thanked him for his prompt at- | 


tention to her domestic, and hoped the poor man 
would soon recover; then offered a handsome fee 
tothe Doctor, who, with all his heart, rejected it, 
althongh that money was by him most greatly 
needed. 

“On no future visit to my patient offer me money, 
I implore you!” said the Doctor, with a vvice 
softened till almost inaudible. 

The Donna smiled and replied, “I shall not so 
offend again.” 

They talked: the look of fire became almost ten- 
der; andit was with the most delicious smile that 
she entreated him not to forget the way to her man- 
sion when he had ceased to have a patient within it. 

He answered he knew not what—he was under a 
species of delirium. Put he believed for one mo- 


“Could I but gain an ample and sufficient 
fortune, her love for me would render slight the 
sacrifice to yield her own vast wealth, I am certain 
of it!” 

And buoyant with hope, almost happy, he re- 
turned to his surgery, where news awaited, which 
flattered him that he was now about to take the 
first step on the road to that fortune he had re- 
gistered an oath he would obtain or die! 


(To be continued.) 


MARVELS OF THE ALCHEMISTS. 
THE pretended eecret of the alchemists was the trans- 
mutation of the baser metals into gold, which they oo- 
casionally exhibited to keep the dupes who supplied 


| put a quantity of gold or silver. 


them with money in good spirits. This they performed 
‘in various ways, Sometimes they made use of cruci- 
| bles with a false bottom. At the real bottom they 

This was covered by 
a portion of powdered crucible mixed with gum or 
wax, and hardened. The material being put intoa 
crucible and the heat applied, the false bottom disap- 


| peared; and at the end of the process, the gold or 


silver was found at the bottom of the cru:ible. Some- 
times they made a hole in a piece of charcoal, filled it 


He could not uttera ! 


with oxide of gold and silver, and stopped up the hole 
with a little wax; or they soaked the charcoal in solu- 
tions of these metals; or they stirred the mixture in 
the crucible with hollow rods, containing oxide of 
gold or silver within, and the end closed with wax. 
3y these means the gold or silver wanted was intro- 
duced during the operation, and considered as a pro- 
duct. Sometimes the cunning wights used solutions 
of silver in nitric acid, or gold in aqua-regia, or an 


A 
common exhibition was to dip nails into a liquid, and 
take them out half converted into gold The nai.s 
were one half gold, and the other half iron, neatly 
scldered together, and the gold was covered wiih 
sumething to conceal the colour, which the liquid was 
capable of removing. 


% THE MYSTERIES OF IRON. 

THERE is no miracle recorded in the annals of any re- 
ligion more mysterious, more incomprehensible, more 
inconceivable, than some of the well-known properties 
of the simple metal, iron. Consider, for instance, ite 
change from its ordinary to its passive state. If o 
piece of the metal in its ordinary condition is immersed 
in nitric acid, it is powerfully acted upon, entering into 
combination with the acid and losing its metallic form. 
But if a piece of platinum wire has one end inserted 


ment that Le was about to die beneath an over- | 


poweriny eestacy of joy. 

As he quitted her that morning, he said to him- 
self, “She i3 my first dreara of passiou—my first 
] 

Admitted at all hours of the day to Estafanza's 
of that 
giorious privilege. Sometimes he hoped—almost 
felt assurei—that he had won her heart. Her 
charming manuer—talents even more captivating 
than her beauty—euded by turning his head com- 
pletely. 

She told him that, a foreigner, and heiress toa 
great name, she had come to England to enjoy the 
independence which even her rank and fortune 
could not purchase for her in her own land. 

One day, the Doctor learned that she had refuse 
at least a dozen offers of marriage, he hurried to her, 
and, desperate with his passion, was about to de- 
clure his love. It may be she had divined his pur- 
pose; at any rate she proceeded to tell him that her 
lot was not so happy as to the world it seemed; 
that her family was avaricious, and that parchments 
were in existence, Which would deprive her of the 
inheritance she now enjoyed, were she to espouse a 
man Whose fortune equialied not her own. 

“Ant my wealth,” she added, after a panse, and 
siching heavily ; “ my wealth is enormous!” 

What were the Doctor's feelings that diy, as he 
quitted the presence of Ler whom now Le madly 
adored ? 

“If I would not die without possessing her,” he 
reflected, “it is not by the practice of medicine I 
must expect, that fortune which, even the object of 
all my thoughts, of all my desires, is now a thousand 
times more necessary to me; for wealth alone can 
render me worthy of her whom I adore; wealth 
alone can assure my happiness !” 

Ile walked rapidly on for some distance, then 
suddenly stopped short, exclaiming, “Iam mad! 
Enormous wealth, she said! Only Aladdin's 
lamp could give me that!” 
Soon, however, a consoling thought came to 

im. 


in the acid, and the iron is then immersed in contact 
with the wire, it is so changed that the acid has no 


| power upon it, and this condition continues after the 


; cuiuuiu wire is withdrawn. The contact of a single 
point with the platinum sends a transformation through 
all of its particles, which renders them invulnerable to 
the attacks of the most powerful acid. 

Even more wonderful is its change under the infla- 
ence of a current of electricity. When a bar of pure 
soft iron is wound with an insulated wire and a cur- 
rent of electricity is sent through the wire, the bar is 
instantly converted into a magnet. It is endowed 
with an unseen force which stretches out from ita 
ends, and seizing any other piece of iron within its 
reach, draws them to itself, and holds them in its in- 
visible grasp. The object of insulating the wire is to 
prevent the electricity from leaving it, and yet through 
this insulating coat a power is exerted which changes 
so strangely the nature of the iron, enabling it to act 
on gubstauces with which it is not in contact. As 
soon as the circling current ceases, the iron becomes 
like Sampson shorn of his locks ; its miraculous power 
bas departed. 

Not less mysterious than either of these is the more 
fainiliar phenomenon of the fall of a piece of iron to 
the ground, under the simple action of gravitation. 
What is that mvisille force which reaches out in all 
directions from the earth, and clutches all matter in 
its grasp? The fibres of this power are imperceptible 
to any of our senses. If we pass our hands under a 
euepended rock we can feel nothing reaching from it 
to the earth; and yet there is something stretching up 
from the earth, taking hold of the rock, and drawing 
it down with the strength of a hundred cables! We 
walk enveloped in mysteries, and ‘‘ our daily life is 


a miracle.” 


WE ARE DEPENDENT.—No man, ladies and gentle- 
men, is independent of his fellow-man. No nation, 
however powerful, can be regarded to be independent 
of other nations. Put the richest, the strongest, the 
most powerful man, only for a single week, into a posi- 
tion to be excluded from all intercourse with the 
members of his family, his fellow-citizens of the city 
and country in which he lives, and only look to the 
consequence. What would become of this man? 
Quite the same is also true in respect to nations. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
MISS HELEN FAUCIT. 


No one can have been an eye-witness of the 
splendid acting of Miss Helen Faucit without being 
at once convinced that her nature was essentially 
poetical, and that, whether the thouglits that 
flitted across her mental horison were ever penned 
or not, she was deserving of being held in memory 
for ages yet to come, as one on whom the mantle 
of poetry had fallen. She is the most etherial type 
of actress that this age has seen. Every movement 
of hers reminds you of some angelic being, who 
has been commissioned to earth for a short period 
to gladden men’s hearts and then again depart. 
Hers is not simply the grace and ease of the finished 
actress, but a perfection such ag rarely falls to the 
lot of mortal, aud there- 
fore has a greater affi- 
nity with the ideal world 
than the regions of the 
stern-looking real. To 
her it has been given 
to show the most charm- 
ing of Shakspere’s he- 
roines as Shakspere con- 
ceived them, and in a 
manner which hardly 
belongs to any other 
actress. 

Miss Helen Faucit may 
almost be said to have 
received her talent for 
the staye as an heredi- 
tary legacy. She comes 
of a theatrical family. 
Her father, the late Mr. 
Saville Faucit —or as he 
was more recently called, 
Mr. J. Faucit Saville— 
was well known in dra- 
matic circles, both ae fs 
actor, author, and ma- 
nager. He was for very 


Yi 


many years the lessee ~S S 
of the Margate Theatre, SS 
to which town he always —~ 


repaired with his family 
in the summer, and thus 
combined their pleasure 
with his profit. All his 
childreu, we understand, 
adopted the theatrical 
profession, and those 
that are still living are 
at present holding good 
positions upon the stage. 

In childhood, Miss H. 
Faucit manifested that 
peculiarity of tempera- 
ment, which for want 
of being thoroughly un- 
derstood, is termed me- 
lancholy. She loved 
solitude, took no delight 
in the frolicsome spurte 
of other children, but 
spent her time in ram- 
bling away from the 
noise and bustle of the 
great world outside, ip 
order to commune with 
her own thoughts and 
gaze on the wide field 
of nature. The jovial 
mirth of her school com- 
panions was exchanged 
for intercourse with her 
own soul, and communion with the ten thousand 
forms of brighter life that utter discourses of solid 
wisdom from trees and stars, and flowers and dew- 
drops, and moving winds and rolling waves. The 
boisterous tumult of human society had no charms 
for her; she had discovered a region where purer 
joys, and a more calm and tranquil peace, reigned 
triumphant; and in its wide domains she loved to 
wander and listen to the diviner music than human 
lips could utter. 

At at early period of her career, Miss Helen 
Faucit seems to have made up her mind to embrace 
the theatrical profession. ‘This is scarcely to be 
wondered at, surrounded as she must have been 
with matters pertaining to the drama, perusing so 
often the pages of Avon’s mighty bard; and her 
own soul having caught some of the sparks from 
the altar of genius, it is but natural she should ex- 
perience a desire to follow that profession where 


she could infuse her own fire into those glorious 
conceptions which the great poet of all time had 
left behind. She therefore became an articled pupil 
to Mr. Percival Farren, the stage mauager of the 
Haymarket, and from him received her first instruc- 
tion in the histriouic art. Here she progressed 
most rapidly, and was soon pronounced by those 
who saw her cupable of appearing in public. 

In 1833, Miss Helen Faucit made her debit at the 
Richmond Theatre, in the character of Juliet. She 
was announced as “‘A Young Lady—her first ap- 
pearance on any stage.” It was observed that she 


was extremely nervous during the performance, 
which was no mvure than must be expected of a 
young girl with so refined a mental nature and such 
delicate susceptibilities; but, in spite of this, her 
personation of the character was of a very high 
order, aud on the whole sbe gave great satisfaction. 


GA) 


MISS HELEN FAUCIT. 


Few there were who saw her on that occasion, 
without coming at once to the conclusion that she 
was destined to become a great actress. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s play of ‘* The Hunch- 
back” having been brought out at Covent Garden 
in 1832, with Miss Fauny Kemble as Judia, and 
having met with great success,—no sooner did Miss 
Helen Faucit’s acting become known, than it im- 
mediately occurred to those competent to judge, 
that the part would be admirably suited to her. On 
the 5th of January, 1836, therefore, she appeared 
before a London audience at Covent Garden, as 
Julia, the part of Master Walter being sustained by 
the author of the piece, and Sir Thomas Ciifiord by 
Mr. Charles Kemble. The house was crowded to 
excess by those who, having heard of the young 
actress's splended talents, were anxious to judge 
for themselves of how far her admirers were right 
in predicting that ste would vie with any artiste 


then on the boards. The applause bestowed upon. 
her at intervals during the performance was electric, 
aud at the close she received a perfect ovation, and’ 
was, with the author, called before the curtain. 

Her success having been thoroughly established, 
“Venice Preserved” was revived to give her an 
opportunity of displaying her abilities in another 
character. In this she fully supported that reputa- 
tion which she had obtained in “ The Hunchback.” 
Mrs. Haller, in “ The Stranger,” was then attempted 
with the same result, and there could now be no 
doubt in the minds of any one that a really great 
actress had arisen, who in a very short time would 
distance most of her contemporaries. 

Miss Helen Faucit continued at Covent Garden 
during this season, and appeared in three original 
parts, the first in a drama called “ Separation,” by 
Joanna Baillie, the second in a translation termed 
“John of Austria,” and 
the last in Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd’s magnificent 
tragedy of “Ion.” The 
two first of these pieces 
were complete failures, 
and, after a few nights, 
were withdrawn. In 
the last, however, the 
grace, ease, and finish 
of Miss Helen Faucit's 
personation of the part 
of Clementhe won for her 
a considerable amount 
of fame. The piece was 
produced under the su- 
perintendance of Mr. 
Macready; it was ad- 
mirably cast, and met 
with a great and most 
deserving success. At 
the close of the season, 
she took her benefit, 
playing in Moore's tra- 
gedy of “ TheGamester” 
with increased success. 
At the close of the piece 
she was led on by Mr. 
Charles Kemble, when 
the audience rose en 
masse, and grected her 
with such rapturous ap- 
plause and waving of 
handkerchiefs as bave 
rarely been seen. 

A season later, Covent 
Garden fell into the 
hands of Mr. Macready, 
andone of the first en- 
gageiments of the 
tragedian was with Miss 
Hel-n Faucit. It was 
at this period that Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s cele- 
brated play of “ The 
Lady of Lyons” was 
first produced, the cha- 
racter of Cluude Melnotte 
being sustained by Mr. 
Macready, and Pauline 
by Miss Helen Faucit, 
and such a /’auine has 
never beeu seen else- 
where. Ler persouation 
of the charactercau only 
be done justice to by 
saying that it was not 
acting, it was reality. 

On the retirement of 
Mr. Macready from the 
lesseeship, after two sea- 
sons, he accepted an engaze.uent at the Haymarket 
with Mr. Webster, and with him was also engaged 
Miss Helen Faucit. Here she played in many of 
her old parts, and a number of new ones. 

In 1811, on Mr. Macready becoming the lessee of 
Drury Lane, he again enlisted the services of Miss 
Helen Faucit. Here, among the new pieces brought 
out, was Mr. Westland Marston's “ Patrician’s 
Danghter,” and no little of its success was due to 
the inimitable acting of Miss Helen Faucit. Her 
portraiture of the dying, confiding girl is one of 
the finest pieces of histrionic art that it has ever 
been our lot to witness. 

At the termination of th’s enzagemont, she vistted 
the provinces, and has since made no lenzthened 
stay in London, having married, some years since, 
Mr. Theodore Martin, a@ gentleman well-known in 
the literary werld; but wo shall shortly hail her 
again with pleasure at Drury Lane. 
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TiK DISCARDED-WIFE. 
ROMANCE GP THE AFFECTIONS. 


oF “TUK CHIMES” 


BY A! 

CHAPTER XXL (Concluded, 
In a tu a house in Little Pittup 
crete cua bed of sickness, woman 
wh. -e studs of were nearly run out. 

end she must Lave been lovely ; 
ang oven now iivess jent a ghastly beauty to Ler 
lusti os paid cheeks. 

Ihy ber side set the policeman’s wife, who had 
once bere tevded the same patient, for the sick 
woman was no other than Eleanor Jerrold. 


On Jesyiny the court, she had not known which 


way toturp. She felt stunned and bewildered ; 
aud as shes std upon the pavement again at 
liberty, with the busy throng of London life buzzing 
around bev, a feeling of dizziness came over her, and 
she would have fallen but for the timely support of 
a post. 

Where should shu go ? 

She felt sure thar Lady Joyce would be glad to 
welcome her, but sull) she shrank from at ounce in- 


truding upon her. 

Then she remembered her old friend the police- 
man aud his kind little wife, and to Little Fittup 
Street she went, determining to cail the following 


day ou her wealthy benefactor. 

but the following day she was not capable of 
regulating ber owuimovements. ler health, which 
throughout her tals had borne up wonderfully, in 
the moment of her triumph gave way. 

‘The exctiement—the misery she had experienced 
—beth teld on her enfeebled frame; and she was the 
day after the tral prostrated by an attack of fever. 


The day that Captain Jerrold returned to London 
to search for his wife, she was somewhat better, 
calm and collected ; but forall that the doctor had 
shaken his head ominously, and Eleanor herself had 
expressed her conviction that she could not recover. 

It was a fine summer afternoon, and the sun’s 
rays came starting over the chimney-pots, and in 
at the open window of the room where Eleanor lay. 
The policeman’s wife sat by her side, but no word 
had been spoken by either of them for some time. 

Suddeuly there came a sharp, decisive knock at 
the street door, and the nurse left Ler patient. 

After some little time she returned. Her face 
betrayed she was suilering from great excitement, as 
she said :— 

Here's a gentleman who wishes to speak to you.” 

“It is my husband,” said Eleanor; and a faint 
swile of hap; iness crossed her face. “ I knew I 
should not die till I had seen him.” ~” 

“ Fleanor—my own wife!" cried Captain Jerrold, 
as he entered the room; but the thin, pale face of 
her he sought, looking earnestly and lovingly upon 
him, made him start in horror—for it was a face 
upon which Death appeared already to have set its 
stamp. 

Silently he advanced towards her, and knelt at 
her bedside. 

She did not speak, but stretched out her hand to- 
wards him. 

Eagerly he pressed it, and covered it with kissvs. 

‘Eleanor, tell me you have forgiven me—tell 
me that you do not hate me for my wicked 
cruelty !” 

She strove to speak, but the tender smile which 
playedabout her face tuld him better than any words 
that he was pardoned. 

“IT can die happily now,” she said—* now that I 
have seen you once again, and know that you no 
longer think me guilty.” 

“ Not die, my darling ; but live, for me to show 
ha by a life of love, how truly I repent of what I 

id. 

“How could you suspect me?” she asked ; and 
those were the only words savouring of reproach 
which she uttered. - 

Then Captain Jerrold spoke long and rapidly. 
He tuld of the grief and sorrow he felt in having 
acted as he bad done, and then his tone brightened 
as he spoke of a happy future with her he loved so 
well. 

She smiled, and shook her head. 

“There is nothing for me in this world,” she 
said. “Come near me, dearest; let me kiss you 
once again before I die.” 

He bent over her--her arm for a moment en- 
circled his neck; her lips met his for the last time. 

Then, without moan or sigh, she fell back heavily 
on the pillow. 

Bhe was dead ! 

THE END. 


COMING TO THE POINT. 


BY MARY E, CLARKE, 


GrorGE HARDING was the oddest genius in Leehaven, 
and I can't say that he was not the oddest genius in 
the world. His parents were dead; his brother a 
missionary in Africa: his sisters married and living far 
away from their old home, which George now inhabited 
all alone. Not a servant came near the place, every 
room of which was closed, excepting one where my 
hero slept, ate, and blew the French horn. In easy, 
nay, flourishing circumstances, as he owned half the 
houses in Leehaven, he dressed like a day-labourer, 
and lived like a pauper. Yet he was no miser, for his 
tenants had only to put on a pitiful ‘ace, or tell a dolo- 
rous story, to be forgiven any debt: and I don’t think 
his line of poor cottages paid him cuough to meet the 
expense of repairs. 

Yet, all that he did prospered. If he invested 
money in a line of railway, that very line was the one 
that paid the heaviest dividends. if he built, it was 
sure to be on the spot where, every year, the land in- 
creased in value; if he speculated, his touch turned the 
scheme to golden fruit ; iu short, rich as he was, there 
was every prospect that he would die worth treble or 
quadruple his present property. Of course, he was 
popular! Good-natured, gay, and lively, full of wit 
and courtesy, he was the life of every meeting, and his 
loud, cheerful voice, his hearty iangh, were the signal 
for fun to begin, while his invariat!e description of a 
gay scene was, ‘‘ We had more fun than ever you saw 
in your life,” with a sort of drawl on the ‘ more fun” 
that is perfectly indescribable. 

Now George was my cousin; an‘, of course, I saw 
him very often ; and I soon found out that one-half, at 
least, of my popularity, in the towu, was due to my 
handsome escort and its festivities. Many a picnic- 
party we have shared; many & merry day or evening 
passed together; and I became a sort of father-confessor 
for my handsome cousin. So I was more than half 
mortified when I suddenly found myself cut out from 
sharing his confidence. Something ailed him! He 
was sad and languid, oftentimes almost morose, yet no 
answer could I get to my most affectionate inquiries, 
but: ‘* Nothing’s the matter!” occasionally varied by, 
** Don’t be a goose !” 

Was hein love? Feminine instinct suggested this 
first, but decided that, if he were, he took a very queer 
way to show it. He did no courting, that was plain, 
for he was everybody’s beau the same asever. Yet, 
when he came to pass a quiet evening withme, he 
would sit mute and moping, scarcely noticing any one, 
and sunk in deep reverie. 

My eighteenth birthday came at this time, and my 
mother gave a party. I was sitting before the f@rein 
the drawing-room, dressed and expectant, very well 
satisfied with my mother’s verdict that I looked “ very 
nice ;” for, having a turn-up nose, dust-coloured ‘hair, 
and near-sighted, greenish-grey eyes, I had mever aspired 
to warm praise for my beauty, or enjoyed the delights 
of being a belle. I was sitting, I say, by the fire, 
musing, when George came in, “ got up” in unpre- 
cedented style. His old blue suit replaced by a fashion- 
ably cut black one, his hands gloved, and his customary 
guernsey shirt covered by the snowiest of linen, George 
was a beauty every inch of him, Even the shiny boots 
were a feature. 

“‘ Will I do, Mary ?” he asked, smiling at my astonish- 
ment. 

“Do I look nice? Am I killing?” 

* You are!” I said, emphatically. 

* And nowfor a cosy chat before anybody comes :"— 
and he drew up a chair and sat gazing into the fire as 
if he wanted to stare it out of countenance. I had be- 
gun to think the promised chat a myth, when he said, 
abruptly, ‘I'm in love! Been in love for more than 
two months, and rather like it. Want to propose and 
don’t know how.” 

Gracious! I almost jumped from my chair with 
amazement. Who was the object of his affections ? 
He was my cousin, to be sure; but cousins did marry, 
sometimes ; and the homestead sadly needed a woman's 
rule—he was rich, handsome. Mamma would be fle- 
lighted. 

I had reached this point in my musings, when he 
upset them by saying, ‘* You know May Herbert ?” 

Know her? I knew her for the prettiest, winsomest, 
sauciest flirt in Leehaven. Without waiting for an 
answer, George went on :— 

‘IT love her/ Don’t think she'll have me. If she 
will, I'll make her the happiest woman in Leehaven! 
If ehe won't, I'll go to Australia and bury myself in 
the bush. I don’t know how to tind out whether she'll 
have me or not.” 

* Ask her!” I suggested, shortly. 

“That would be the best way!” he said musingly, 
and then took another prolonged stare at the fire, 
until we were roused to welcume my guests. 

All the evening George hovered round May, evidently 
bent upon being agreeable; he sang with her, danced 
with her, and looked at nobody else. The merriment 
of the social party was at its height, and we were all 


— 


playi2g forfeits, When George was appointed to knec} 
blindfolded, before May, and adjudge the penalties. Ine 
stead of kueeiing properly, he plunged dowr fazing her, 


and said, ‘‘ Miss May Herbert, I want a wife. I love 
you dearly. Will you marry me?” 
He was in earnest, and she saw it. Nota word of. 


previous courting had prepared her, and she stood, 
crimson with confusion, before her eccentric lover. 
There was a moment of dead silence. Everybody 
looked and waited, and the maiden put her wee hand 
in her suitor’s, and said, “I'll be your wife, Georget 
Turn round and let me blindfold you.” 

Six weeks later they were married; and May, to this 
day, declares that there is not a man alive who can 
surpass ber husband in CominG To THE PoNT! 


‘“ THE YOUNG MOTHER 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 

In curtained chamber the young mother lies, 
On snow-white cushions pillowed, wan and pale; 
How burns her brow! she turns her languid eyes 
Unto the cage wherein the nightingale 

Her naked young now feeds. “ Poor little thing!” 
She whispered softly, “though in prison too, 

Like me, when spring and sun their smiles renew, 
Thou hast thy little ones beneath thy wing.” 


The hoary-headed nurse the curtain raised, 

And laid her warning finger on her lips: 

The sick one turned her heavy eye and gazéd, 
Obedient then the proffered draught she sips; 
"Twas grateful, and her pale, thin fingers took 
With firmer grasp the cup. O balm of joy!— 
“Elizabeth, how fares my little boy?” 

“ He sleeps,” the nurse replied, with bended look. 


“ Sweet little thing, I see thee in thy bed!" 
Then backward with a blissful smile she leant 
Hung they the veil upon the cradle's head, 

The veil that at the harvest feast was rent? 
‘Tis scarcely seen, she mended it so well, 

That maid and matron vied in words of praise, 
And o'er it the embroidered branching sprays 
“ Elizabeth, why tolls the chapel-bell ¢” 


“Unto our lady is this day assigned.” 

The moon so high! her memory is weak, 

In vain she tries, she cannot call to mind; 

Then, ‘neath the pillow softly does she seek 

A little cap, and toilsome in the sun 

She through the needle slips th’ unwilling thread, 
So secretly shall the fond work be sped, 

And slowly, slowly, stitch on stitch is done. 


Then gently creaking opens the chamber door, 
And cautious steps along the carpet glide. 

“Come here, come here, my love, I sleep no mora, 
When will they show me my boy?” she cried 

He cast a stolen glance at heaven above, 

Then gently kissed her little burning hand; 

‘*My dearest, patience, patience to the end, 

To much, too much, thou sufferest, my love!” 


“T emell sweet incense, dear."—“ To church I've been, 
Sleep, sleep, my child!" then glideth he away. 

But she sews on, and round her, clad in green, 
Meads, trees, and flowers, like a phantom play. 

Alas! when thou beholdest them again, 

Wilt thou see epreading o’er a little mound 

The fir trees branch, and flowers blooming rouna 
Thou poor, young wife, may God console thee then! 


< PopuLATION.—The Netherlands is the most thickly 
peopled country in all Europe, there being 320 persons 
to each square mile: in the United Kingdom are 278; 
and in China, 288. 


Tne Passions.—How deplorable is the history of: 
numbers, who, from their pre-eminent powers, the: 
world have unitedly stamped with the title of * great\” 
They traverse the earth with the lordly tread of native! 
supremacy ; all obstacles vanish before their burning; 
energy, like snow-wreaths in the sun; all men accep 
their ideas and impulses, as the planets drink in light 
and heat from their solar orb; and governments, in- 
stitutions, and circumstances, as though melted wax,, 
take from their sole genius new shapes and aspects.! 
And yet how often have these men, who were able to; 
control all else, whether men or things, been incapable’ 
of controlling their own passions, and become their( 
slaves and their victims! Alexander consuming with/ 
the fever of a drunken debauch— Cesar falling, on the 
summit-level of his supremacy, by a score of dagger- 
strokes— Cromwell, the iron Cromwell, starting every 
moment, like a timorous child in the dark, with appre- 
hension of assassin-attacke—and Napoleon, on a lone 
rock in mid-ocean, devouring slowly his own great’ 
heart. What an unspeakable tragedy is here! Yea,, 
the shores of life are all littered with the wrecks of\ 
gifted natures stranded in the storms of the passions ;/ 
multitudes having perished atterly, others having{ 
barely escaped total destruction, and even of those 
reaching land many being in a shattered and sorely 


dainaged etate.—Empson. 
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LY MAY MERTON, 
Is it rot the most unhappy and conteinptible of all the 
that sway the heart of mankind Yet the 
entire iaiaily are injected with varying portions 


of this disturbing element, and ofttimes it taints the 
instinct of evcn the lower orders, 
lias it not ever beca the bane of social happiness ? 


Yet those Uicre are who actually cherish and inflame 
the sound of ifs sting. Oh, noble heart, admit not the 
Wily ecrpeit, for i.e will surely leave his slimy trail, 


even if be embiucs not with his venom. Crush 
him ere he caters thy portals, else he will surely possess 
and yonder loutusvine thy beart’s chamber, and there 
remain to the bitter end. 

Now don’t yawn in anticipation of the selfish out- 
pourings of a luving and forlorn heart; for I, absolutely 
ignoring love, aia utterly ignorant of its concomitant 
passion, and ain likewise a plain, bashful maiden of— 
well, at least thirteen summers—who never yet was 
tron! lot with a veritable lover, despite all accustomed 
But I'll give you a bitter-sweet 
passage in the love-life of my dearest friend and con- 
fidaitc, bainy Hilt. Now Fanny's a darling girl—at 
least I think so, aud sv does Robert Whyte, Iam sure. 

But theu—let’s whisper it—she’s a notorious little 
flirt. and delights im attaching hearts to her train as 
chars to her watch-chains. Now Rob, though he 
idol.scs the little witch, I know, yet is not blind to her 


faul~, aud frequently remonstrates upon her insane in- 
dulycace of this propensity. Fanny would demurely 
receive the Buleimu lecture with downcast eyes and 


penitent face, and promise wonderful amendment ; but 
the moueut Rob had departed, happy in the conscious- 
ness of the great reformation he had accomplished, the 
bright ¢s.¢3 ilew wide open with beaming mischief; 
and. catechins me round the waist, with a skip anda 
Whirl, sve would exclaiin,— 

“fen't he a dear, good soul? I'm sure my heart is 
full ot love tor Inin) But then he’s a man, and don’t 
understand the tun of flirting. Weigh-ho! I'l bea 
good iri one of these days, just to please the dear 
fellow.” 

But at the sight of one of her numerous admirers 
all the goud thoughts vanished, and Fanny was herself 
again. 

Thus affairs remained for some time, till a number 
of our gallant and enterprising gentlemen friends 
somehow imbibed the delightful idea of “ getting up” 
a pi Rie. 

‘Tlie enterprise succeeded admirably; and upon the 
day appoi.ted, youths and maidens rivalled the sun in 
their «sakening, and really caused that luminary to 
blush for his indvlence. 

Baskets of delicious viands were hastily collected ; 
and alter much aimless running hither and thither, 
many unheeded cotumands from every excited body, 
and ail the confusion incidental to a picnic, we were at 
leng fairly started. 

Arriving safely at the place of destination—a beauti- 
ful grove some distance from the town—the merry 
party scattered itself into groups, and the amusement 
of the day began, 

But it is not of the general party we would speak; 
only a few of its members are we especially interested in. 

The torning pus-ed pleasantly ; and as the appetite 
of all warned us of the approaching dinner hour, a 
comumitice of ladies was named to prepare the banquet. 
Fanny and [I were among the honoured ones; and, 
with the others, we began the search for asmooth grass 
plat. 

This being found, we proceeded to spread the snowy 
table-cloth. What if the ants and insects did make 
frequent and extensive journeys over its spotless 
eurlace, We could shut our eyes to the tiny incur- 
sions, and consider them but a novel and refreshing 
addition tO our guests on that delightful day in the 
woods. 

During the process of laying the cloth, I noticed 
that kun had in close attendance a young officer, re- 
joicing in the euphonious cognomen of Joe Hunter. 
Now | inust contess that the said Joe was very hand- 
sun, With bright brown eyes, curling locks, and 
moustiche of the same hue, which of course rendered 
him pericctly irresistible. Then a better acquaintance 
soon developed the fact that he was a charming com- 
panicn, polished in manner, perfect in education, and 
elevatcd in position, I instinetively felt that the bitter 
waters cf jealousy were wildly surging in the heart of 
Robert Whyte. 

Now, when he had seen Fanny thus engaged he 
had co:me and offered his services to me, more, I believe, 
to Watch (he manoeuvres of the couple close by, than to 
afford any real assistance to me. 

lie Was tuscinated as by a serpent; and, though its 
fangs were piercing the very core of his loving heart, 
he was routed tu the fatal sput and could not remove 
his gaze. Stay he must, and witness the sweet smiles 
and cagir, delighted glances, and hear the eparkling 


words and gushing laughter that fell as fire and brim- 
stone upon his heart. 

[lis replies to any question or remark of mine were 
short—yea, snappish and incoherent; his eyes flashed 
defiantly, and his nether lip trembled and pale¢ with 
suppressed emotion. 

Diuner was over; and Captain Hunter still danced 
attendance upon the delighted Fanny, whose merry, 
thoughtless heart triumphed in the idea of having 
attracted and retained the beau of the day. Finally 
the musician which the boys had persuaded to accom- 
pany us, tuned up hia instrument, and half of our 
group were soon tripping on ‘the light fantastic toe.” 
Fan never looked better than in the mazy whirl of 
some spirited cotillion; and being a dear lover of the 
art, she was a constant participant. 

Rob, who did not dance, was still sitting by my 
side, probably feeling too gloomy to entertain any one 
else, when Fanny, flushed and breathless from her 
exercise, came and established herself at the foot of a 
tree close by, and laughingly commanded her attendant 
to fan her, which he vigorously did, using some large 
leaves he collected somewhere near. 

Glancing at Rob, I believe she was for a moment 
startled at the unusual and peculiar expression of his 
face; but quickly recovering herself, she still determined 
to teaze him; so when hesoon after requested her in a 
rather subdued voice to walk with him,she merely gave 
a little laugh, and lightly said, — 

“Oh, mercy no, Rob! I am not half through danc- 
ing yet!” And springing up, she and the captain 
joined the set then forming. 

I anxiously watched the cloud settling over the face 
of the rejected, and feared for the happiness o/ Fanny; 
for I knew she loved the noble fellow, though she trifled 
with him. 

Drawing my arm within his, with a deep sigh he 
said,— 

‘Come, May, I want to talk with you.” 
passed from the gay throng. 

When the merry laughter grew indistinct, and the 
commingled voices and music rippled into one faint 
current, he threw himself upon the grass, and thus 
vehemently burst forth :— 

“No longer will I be the dupe of that false girl! 
No longer shall she scorn and slight my earnest affec- 
tions! To-day I renounce her for ever. Henceforth 
her image shall be blotted from my heart, and its 
chamber shall be closed and darkened, barred against 
womankind. Fair, yet false have I found her—May, 
dear friend— do not look so grieved. You know how 
I have loved her! and then to see her fling back my 
proffered affections to accept the silly attentions of a 
shallow-brained ninny! I will no longer bear with her 
foolish caprices !” 

I talked with him long and earnestly, soothing and 
consoling, yet it was of no use; he was too deeply 
moved to be thus calmed: and, conducting me back to 
the company, he silently left the grove. 

Fanny was surprised and somewhat uneasy upon 
learning of his sudden and lonely departure, but shook 
off the momentary foreboding, and determined to 
make it all straight at her first interview with the 
‘injured and indignant laddie,” as she playfully pro- 
nounced him, 

Day after day sped away; and though Captain 
Hunter called frequently, Rob came not to make the 
expected peace. Fanny grew restless and uneasy, 
and her heart throbbed tremulously at the announce- 
ment of every visitor; but soonit was ascertained that 
he had departed for London. Then Fanny began 
to feel the extent of the mischief she had wrought for 
herself. 

“Oh, my darling May!” she said to me one day 
when we had been talking of him, ‘ I never realized 
before, how utterly insignificant all others were to me 
when compared with Rob. He alone occupies my 
heart ; but now he is gone—lost to me for eve. !” 

Months faded away and Robert Whyte returned. 
A little changed, perhaps rather more quiet and taci- 
turn, but still the generous friend as before. Fanny 
he met with cool dignity, ever addressing her but as 
** Miss Hill,” and repulsing by his manner all attempts 
on her part towards a reconciliation, till finally her 
pride was fully aroused, and bound with the manacles 
of a strong will, the love of her warm heart was buried 
to the world. Meunceforth they were comparatively 
strangers. 

Thus passed a half-year, when one pleasant spring 
day in bounded Fan, with the olden sparkle in her 
eyes, and the warm rose-tint deepening on her cheek. 

‘Oh, May!” said she, ‘I've such a splendid plan 
to have some fun! Look!” And throwing herself 
into an arm-chatr, she unfolded the local paper, and 
with it her plan 

Glancing over the columns of announcements, she 
read in a clear, low voice an exquisite little advertise- 
ment for a “lady correspondent,” purporting to be 
from a respectable gentleman, who took that rather 
questionable method of obtaining a wife, and desiring 
confidential silence in regurd to the affair. 

‘There:” laughed Fan. ‘I mean to answer it 
and risk the consequences. Willit not be fun, though ?” 


And we 


I joined in the scheme, and she soon penned a 
charming little missive and deposited it in the post- 
office. A few days brought an answer, chaste and 
beautiful in style, and frank in expression. We were 
delighted with it, and soon from Fanny's hand there 
sped another white-winged messenger. The corre- 
spoudence progressed finely and continued for some 
time, each expressing a desire for an interview, yet 
both evidently hesitating, for neither of them had, as 
yet, doffed their fictitious names. 

However, it was finally arranged that the meeting 
should take place at a pastrycook’s luncheon-roorn. 

Fanny awaited the day with fear and trembling, yct 
with eager anticipations, for she had become deeply 
interested in the unknown. Though she had stated 
to him that she should come alone, her courage finally 
failed, and she persuaded me to accompany her. 

A step upon the stair—there he comes! I nestled 
close in my corner and commenced eating an 
ice-cream, and Fanny leant nervously forward, the 
forgotten spoon half falling from her hand. The door 
opened and in walked—who but Robert Whyte, with 
the identical rosebud which was to be the badge of 
recognition, 

One long stare of astonishment gradually changing 
into an expression of radiant pleasure—the broken 
phrases—“ Robert Fanny !”—and his arms were 
round her trembling form. 

“My darling, my own Fanny, can it be that we thus 
strangely meet? Allis well! Weare fully reconciled 
are we not, my darling?” And in Fanny's blushing 
face he read his answer. 

I slipped from the room, and I’m sure they neither 
thought of nor missed me. Thus did a singular in- 
cident occur to conquer the pride that so long separated 
two loving hearts,and break down the barrier that 
divided two lives which now flow together into the 
ocean of eternity. 


“Even as rivulets twain, from distant and separate 


sources, 

Seeing each other afar, as tbey leap from the rocks, an@ 
pursuing 

Each one in devious path, though drawing nearer and 
nearer, 

Rustle together at last, at their trysting-place in tho 
forest, 

So these lives that have run thus far in separate chan- 
nels, 

Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and flowing 
asunder, 


Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and nearer, 
Will rush together at last, and the one be lost in the 
other.” 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
BY FANNY FERN. 


WaT a pity that the generality of men have no truer 
comprehension of women, physically, mentally, and 
morally. Perhaps you reply, whata pity, too, that the 
reverse ig not true. Begging your pardon, I think 
that, as a general thing, the stupidest woman has a 
better understanding of her husband’s nature than he 
has of hers. In the first place, men start with the 
absurd idea that all women are pretty much alike; and 
that the same treatment answers in all cases. As well 
might a doctor make up a barrel of pills once a year, 
and shovel them out when called for, for all discases. 
There never were two women alike yet; no more than 
were two sunrises or two sunsets. And till men get 
this notion out of their heads, they will make ro 
progress toward comprehending them. One woman is 
born with strong mind and a spirit of independence. 
If she marries, she never wants to ‘‘lean upon her 
husband;” she takes him as one wuuld a business 
partner, and conducts matters on the decorous * dot- 
and-carry-one” principle. She likes to keep the 
accounts, and manage the household, and see that when 
a ton of coals is delivered, it is good measure. She 
always calls her husband J/r. Smith; and she hates 
flowers, and wishes meat were twopence less a pound, 
She never wants ker husband to tell her that he * loves 


her ;” it would make her sick as an emetic. She is 
never “ nervous,” or headachy, or heartachy. Wher 


she’s tired she goes to bed and “sleeps the sleep of the 
just ;” and when she wakes, everybody else had better 
be waking too, for ‘it is high time.” That's one kind 
of female. Don’t I hate her? 

Another woman manages the business-matters of 
her household, it is true ; but she is glad when she has 
done with it. She likes to place a vase here, and a 
statue, or a picture, or some flowers there, in her 
parlour. She likes to arrange every article of furniture 
in her rooms. up-stairs and down, with an eye to 
prettiness. She likes to look pretty herself “ when 
John comes home.” She misses it when he fails to 
notice that she does so; and she is a shade less happy 
all the morning if he goes away without kissing her 
cheek as usual. She likes him always to call her by 
the pet diminutive name which he gave her when they 
were married, by which nobody else calls her. She 
likes to go out to walk with him. She likes to ea 
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and drink with him. She likes to cry and laugh with 
him. In short, she likes to be with him every minute, 
and she is never tired of it; and the more her babies 
“look like John” the better she likes them and him. 
Now, do you mean to tell me that the same course of 
conjugal treatment would answer for both these 
women? Would you keep kissing the first, and sit a 
long way off, at the other end of the room, and read 
some dry book to the latter? 

Now, husbands often mean to be good creatures ; 
but, unfortunately, they don’t sometimes learn what a 
wife is till after she is dead—or until some sudden out- 
break, from some outwardly meek, quiet nature, shows 
them its depth and force. 

Now, there are Mr. and Mrs. Jones. The former 
is a most excellent, kind-hearted man, who really loves 
his wifeand children. The latter an intelligent woman 
a good, faithful mother, and a painstaking housekeeper. 
She has “nine children, and one isababy.” The latter 
is teething, with the usual accompaniments of wakeful 
nights, restless days, and frequent calls and prescrip- 
tions from the doctor. The remaining eight are of all 
eorts and sizes; wear out many shoes, and frocks, and 
trousers, and consume vast quantities of food. Mrs. 
Jones, consequently, rarely feels ‘ rested” from one 
day to another. She is often as tired when she wakes 
a3 when she goes to bed. But loving her home and her 
children, she bearsit al! patiently, and goes monotonously 
on; helping the servants in washing here a face, comb- 
ing here a head, mending here a garment, making there 
@ pudding, or nursing a baby; with—do the best she 
may—a daily accumulating arrears of unmended stock- 
ings, buttonless shirts, and stringless garments. Mrs. 
Jones is never sure of a nap in the day-time to atone 
for her lost night-sleep ; for 1f Tommy, or Johnny, or 
Sammy, do not cut off their fingers or break their 
heads meanwhile, the baby is sure to enter a vigorous 
protest against this fearful lull of maternal solicitude. 
And 60 it comes about that when evening closes in, 
with the prospect of another wakeful, tired night, Mrs. 
Jones sometimes feels as if she could sit down and 
* have a good cry.” 

About this time, Afr. Jones comes home, and is met 
at the door by his eight jubilant, nice children. Mr. 
Jones has been at business all day, I trust that is 
sufficiently suggestive. Mr. Jones sees in those eight 
children —forgetting to be thankful, as he ought, 
for the cheap sustenance provided by his wife for the 
ninth—Mr. Jones sees in those eight children, eight 
claimants for bread and butter, &c., &c. He looks 
with despair at Tommy, who is wantonly kicking 
holes in the toes of a new pair of shoes. He sees little 
Sally wearing out her dress, swinging on the gate. 
With this cheerful view of things, he enters the pre- 
sence of his tired wife, who, as I told you, has had hard 
work to keep the tears out of her weary eyes. He 
doesn’t kiss her cheek, as he used, or ask her, sym- 
pathizingly, how she feels to-day; but he sinks gloomily 
into a chair, and says, ‘‘ Well, Mary, I'm sure I don't 
know how we are to make both ends meci! The 
cost of keeping those children is fearful!” 

This is the last ounce on the camei’s back. Poor Mrs. 
Jones! ‘Those children!” Pray, hadn't they a father 
as well aga mother? Is she alone to blame for their 
existence, and the consequent necessity of providing for 
it? The usually quiet, loving woman rises in her might, 
and in fearfully measured tones exclaims:—‘ Mr. Jones, 
can I help it? Do I know anything about your affairs ? 
—do you ever tell me anything but disagreeables ?” — 
and she sits down in a state of injured collapse. 

Mr. Jones, bless hisignorance, staresat his tlushed wife 
in amazement, draws near as if he were about to inspect 
a new anatomical specimen, and finally finds breath to 
inquire, ‘‘ Mary, what can be the matter with you ?” 

For answer—a flood of tears, and a sobbing, ‘*‘ John, 
Iam so tired; I am always tired ; and when you come 
home at night so gloomy, it takes all heart out of me; 
and I should like to die, were it not for leaving our 
cuildren.” 

My story carries its own moral. Poor Mr. Jones has 
had his out-door cares and troubles, too, all the day, 
and every day; the most wearing of which is the fear 
that he cannot—do the best he may—provide for his 
eight cr nine children. 


SuLKY Mey.—Sulky men are curious mortals. They 
are the owls of society, and the very atmosphere 
around them is chill and gloomy. Their reformation is 
well nigh impossible. When single, they are stupid; 
and when married, tyrants. Girls should shun them 
just as a careful mariner steers clear of an iceberg. 


Tne light of a young maiden’s first love breaks 
dimly, but beautifully upon her, as the silver lustre of a 
star glimmers through a thickly woven bower; and the 
first blush that mantles her cheek, as she feels the 
primal influence, is faint and pure as that which a rose- 
ieaf might cast upon marble. But how rapidly doves 
that light grow stronger, and that flush deeper, until 
the powerful effulgence of the one irradiates every 
corner of her heart, and the crimson glow of the other 
suffuses every feature of her countenance. 


¥ DON’T FRET. 
. BY LUCY LINDEN. 


Frettinc is probably productive of more unhappiness 
than downright scolding. The thunder-storm passes 
away, and the face of nature seems brighter, fresher 
than before, but the drizzly, lowering day usually casts 
a sombre shade over the feelings of all. What is more 
trying to the patient and good than constantly striv- 
ing to please those who will not be pleased—to shed 
sunshine where all is perpetual gloom, or to strew 
flowers, knowing they will be wantonly crushed? Alas! 
for woman in her best estate ; seldom will she strive 
long against such apparent hopelessness; and the 
fretter is usually left to sulk it out as best she may, 
with none to hold that social intercourse—that inter- 
change of soul which makes conpanionship lovely and 
desirable ; none except such as are bound to her by 
no other ties but those of necessity, or interest, to aid 
in sustaicing the burthens which life in its many 
changes imposes, and to which all are more or less 
subject. 

I have noticed that fretters usually have a very 
exalted opinion of themselves; trumpeting their own 
praises, and interlarding their fault-finding with the 
endless how I do such and such things.” Notwith- 
standing I have been told that fretting is a low vice, 
the offspring of ignorance, nursed by self-love and ill- 
humour, I have found that it not only stalks abroad in 
open day among the dwellings of the poor, but in 
various guises, to which shame or pride have given 
name, euch as mervousness, ennut, hypochondria, 
mouomania, neuralgia, &c.; it lurks in the houses of 
the rich—haunta the retirement of the studious lady 
—creeps unseen beneath the blush of beauty, and 
hides itself behind the counter of the shopman; till, 
in fact, no condition of life is exempt from the baleful 
influence of this prisoner of peace, this grand destroyer 
of domestic felicity. 

In my intercourse with society, I have been led to 
make it a test of character, and have learned that 
much of every person's success in life depends upon his 
or her self-control ; a position in which I am sustained 
by the examples of the wise and good in every age ; 
and when I see a woman fretful and impatient with her 
servants, shop-girls, or apprentices, I usually find that 
those who are worthy of her confidence will not long 
bear her temperament; that she is obliged to trust the 
unfit girl or stupid dunce with her household or her 
business, that she is continually beset with trials and 
difficulties, losing all confidence in her fellow-creatures, 
growing more and more fretful, till her peace, reputa- 
tion, fortune, friends, all are gone, and she often goes 
down to an early grave, without honour or regret. 
And as I call to mind the sages of the world, and re- 
member the frequent exhortation to ‘ patience” con- 
tained in Holy Writ, it appears to me the true philoso- 
pher’s stone—the grand secret of happiness. 

When I see a woman, with that beautiful counte- 
nance which has won the heart of her husband, 
darkened by a frown, constantly fretting and making 
all about her uncomfortable because there will be 
‘*dirt somewhere ; the maid-servant is slow, and don't 
understand her business ; baby is cross, always crossest 
when much is to be done; husband is unreasonable, 
didn’t want me to do anything before marriage, ex- 
pects more of me now than I can do;” and so on, Iam 
tempted to exclaim, ‘Hush, dear woman, tliese use- 
less, sinful repinings! examine yourself; perchance 
the blame lies at your own door after all. There is a 
talisman possesses a magic charm that will scatter all 
theseevils. Itischeerfulness. The maid-servant is quick- 
ened and improved by kind, encouraging words. The 
very cast of your countenance, the tones of your voice, 
are forming the temperament of that little one. 

Oh! then, let them be tones of loving kindness; let 
your husband see that instead of a termagant and a 
fretter, his wife is gentle, kind, uncomplaining, self- 
denying, shedding peace and happiness around his 
hearth, and brightening his home by the sunlight of 


her smiles. A man of sense is not slow in discovering 
| the gentle virtues of his wife. The secret of her in- 
fluence over him lies here. It is the mystic tie bind- 
ing him to her, that aught of earth, nor death itself, 
has power to sever. 

I ,have looked again upon that lovely woman, when 
a few years of uncontrolled peevishness and fretfulness 
have passed away, and wondered that such a change 
could come over that face once so fair, but now dark- 
ened by habitual frowns. Her husband is morose, 
stern, cold, and gloomy; her little one has become 
the stubborn ‘**bad boy;” has taken to the streets, 
impatient of restraint, and hates his home. Her 
beauty has departed, her health ruined, she has grown 
prematurely old, is nervous, listless, and dispirited, 
and the grave already yawns to receive her. Oh! 
how earnestly, beseechingly, would I entreat all young 


' ladies as they prize health, beauty, length of days—as 
| they value the affections—as they expcct that little 
| one, that bud of lovely promise, will unfold into a 

youth who is gentle, kind, obedient, ‘‘easy to be en- 
| treated,” and hope to see him respected and useful 
| among his associates, and a solace to yourself in your 


declining years, ‘let patience do its perfect work; 
don’t, I beseech you, don't fret!” 

Whatever you do, keep up a good heart. Put away the 
fault-finding spirit, and as you prize the love of your 
friends, the esteem of your neighbours, the reputation 
of those who are near and dear to you, your own peace 
of mind and happiness in life, be putient, and don't fret ? 


TO TRAIN BOYS. 

A CAREFUL mother eays: “ Hosts of selfish, thought- 
less mothers shall send upon us another generation of 
listless, vapid sons, open to temptation. Years ago, a 
son of my own was the object of pleasant theories and 
plans. An unerring teacher took him hence; yet have 
I learned through him to look with loving eyes on 
other woman’s sons, and think what I would do for 
them. Oh mothers! hunt out the soft, tender, genial 
side of your boys’ natures. Make the most of any 
gentle taste or comely propensity. Encourage them 
to love flowers, pictures, and all the beautiful things 
which God made. Talk with them, read to them, go 
with them into the fields and woods, and hallow 
pleasant scenes with their memories. A daily minis- 
tration to their unfurnished, hungry minds, a daily touch 
to their unformed taste, shall make them more costly 
garments. They will ever bear you witness in the 
character and conduct of your children: but your laces 
and embroideries will crumble to dust. Why don't 
peat teach their children more, and dress them 
esa?” 


EXPLANATION OF THE PATTERN. 
(See Supplement Presented GRATIS with this Numd-r.) 


ZOUAVE JACKET.—BY MADAME ALEXANDER GH738. 

This pattern is composed of four pieces; half the 
front, half the back, half the sleeve, and the side 
piece. It is fastened in front with double rows of 
hoops and buttons, in the form of an acorn, each front 
being also ornameuted with an acorn. 


EXPLANATION OF THE EMBROIDERY. 


These patterns should be worked with Walter Evans 
and Co.’s embroidery cottons, the numbers of which 
will be given with each design. 

No. 1. Trimming for a little girl's dress. This de- 
sign may be worked in nausouk muslin, pique, cach- 
mere, or French merino. If executed in muslin, use 
No. 12 cotton; if in pique, No. 8 cotton; if in either 
of the other materials, use rather coarse sewing silk of 
the same colour. 

No: 2. Scalloped trimming for 
Cotton No. 8. 

No. 3. Scalloped edging in broad buttor-nole stitch. 
Cotton, No. 8. 

No. 4. Caroline. Design for corner of handkerchief. 
The name richly ornamented, 

No. 5. Yachting collar, in piqueor linen, embroi- 
dered and stitched at the edge. Cotton, No. 6. The 
material is to be used double. 


a night dress. 


No. 6. L. P. Initials in English embroidery. 
Cotton, No. 8. 
No. 7. Shield with initials G. V., for a corner of 


handkerchief, or for centre of a toilette pincushion. 
Cotton, No. 12. 

No. 8. Quarter of a handkerchief border. The 
scallop is worked in button-hole stitch, and the wreath 
and flowers in open embruidery. The whole is worked 
with scarlet cotton. 

No. 9. A. M. initials interlaced; cotton No. 8. 

No. 10. Collarette for a child, embroidered witb 
cotton No. 10. 

No. 11. Sophie, in ornamental gothic letters. 

No. 12. Cuff, to match collar No. 5. 

No. 13. Insertion in lace and embroidery ; cotton 
No. 12. 

No. 14. Virginie. Name for handkerchief. 

No. 15. Collar, Louis XIV (half). This collar is 
worked in gimp embroidery ; the cross-bars are worked 
in button-hole stitch over coarse cotton. The dotted 
parts in the drawing art to be cut away when the 
edging is finished; cotton No. 8. 

No. 16. J. V. Gothic initials, in open embroidery. 
Cotton, No. 8. 

No. 17. Insertion for a petticoat on open em- 
broidery. 


A CLEVER young woman says that young gentlemen 
talk nonsense before young ladies, because they think 
the ladies like it, for it makes them laugh. If the 
ladies would always look very grave when the gentle- 
men talk ridiculous nonsense, and smile when they talk 
sense, gentlemen might improve. 


NEVER DECEIVE YOUR CHILDREN.—The most essen- 
tial point in our intercourse with children is to be per- 
fectly true ourselves. Every other interest ought to be 
sacrificed to that of truth. When we in any way de- 
ceive a child, we not only show him a pernicious ex: 
ample, but lose our own influence over him for ever 
Parents cannot be too guarded in this respect. 


| 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 
0 — 
DEEP SCALLOP FOR PETTICOAT. 
To please several subscribers, we have designed a deep 
scallop for a petticoat. It needs no 
description ; and we give the proper , 
size for working. It may, there- 
fore, be traced from the annexed 
pattern. 
BRACELEL BANDS. 
THE accompanying pattern is the 
most suitable for bracelets or bands 
for sleeves. It is worked in the 
usual overcast -stitc; and may 
either be worked all in pink ingrain 
cotton, or the flowers and edge in 
pink and the bows in white; or the 
reverse. The most fashionable are 
either all pink or pink and white; 
white is very little worn. 


INSERTION FOR INFANT'S 
DRESS. 

Our readers will be pleased with the 
following pattern for insertion. It 
is well adapted to the trimming of 
an infant's dress. The insertion may 
be made broader by adding the 
upper edge of the edging to each 
side. 

CROCHET FRINGE. 
Our subscribers generally, will be 
pleased with the following pattern 
of crochet fringe. It requires no 
description, and may be worked 
from the engraving. 


BEE-HIVE EDGING. 
First Row — three chain join; 
into the loop work two chain, two 
loop, two chain, three loop, three 
chain, three loop, two chain, three 
loop. Second row—four chain, one 
loop into first space, three chain, 
one loop into next space, three 
chain, one loop into eame space, three 
chain, one loop into next space, 
three chain, double chain into first 
two chain of last row. Third row— 
one double chain, three chain, one 
double chain into first space ; repeat 
into next espace; one chain, one 
loop, six times in middle space, one 
chain, a, one double chain, three 
loop, one double chain into next 
space; repeat from a, six chain. 
Repeat from commencement. But 
at the end of second row, join into 
second chain from last pattern; and 
after the second long in third row, 
anite into last scallop. 


SYSTEMATIC FLIRTS. 
In young ladies who pride them- 
selves on their skill and tact in the 
art of flirtation could only hear all 
that is said of them behind their 
backs, we think they would renounce 
their indelicate blandishments for 
ever, and blush, if not past that 
wholesome indication of shame, for 
the false part they had so far played 
in society. The practical flirt is 
looked upon by all young men, save 
those green enough to be her victims, merely asa 
frivolous piece of human trumpery, with whom it may 
be well enough to while away an hour now and then, 
when nothing better in the way of amusement offers. 


6s 


INSERTION FOB INFANT'S DRESS. 


She is looked upon as an actress, without the excuse 
of a passion for the stage, or of necessity, for her 
miserable dissimulation. Instead of the respect with 
which aid honourable men regard true women, she 
earns for herself their contempt, while the good and 
amiable of her own sex look upon her with loathing. 
Ot obtaining a desirable husband she has not the 
slightest chance, and the probability is that she 


will either die unmarried, or accept,.as a last resource, 
some wretch who will avenge upon her by his 
brutality the deception she has endeavoured to practise 
upon better men. Ia either case she will deserve 
her fate. 


ve would advise any young lady who 


DEEP SOALLOP FOR PETTIOOAT. 


is inclined to flirtation, to ask eome old jilt who has 
been through it all, whether she thinks that sort of 
thing pays in the end, 


THE TOILETTE AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


To CLEAN Harr BrusHes.—As hot water and 
soap very soon soften the hairs, and rubbing completes 


| their destruction, use soda dissolved in cold water, in- 


stead. Soda having an affinity for 
grease, it cleans the brush with 
little friction. Do not set them 
near the fire, nor in the sun, to dry, 
but after shaking them well, set them 
on the point of the handle in a shady 
place. 


To Dye Featners.— Black: Fos 
twenty pounds of feathers a strong 
decoction is made of twenty-five 
pounds of logwood in a propey 
quantity of water. After boiling 
for six hours, the wood is taken 
out, three pounds of copperas are 
thrown in, and after continuing the 
ebullition for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, the copper is also taken 
from the fire. The feathers are then 
immersed by handfuls, thoroughly 
soaked and worked about, and left 
in for two or three days. They are 
next cleansed by weak alkaline ley, 
and soaped three several times 
When they feel very soft to the 
touch, they must be rinsed in cold 
water, and afterwards dried. White 
feathers are very difficult to dye s 
beautiful black. The acetate of iron 
is said to answer better than the 
sulphate asa mordant. For dyeing 
other colours the feathers should be 
previously well bleached by the ac- 
tion of the sun and the dew; the 
end of the tube being cut sharp like 
a tooth-pick, and the feathers being 
pianted singly in the grass. After 
fifteen days’ exposure they are cleans 
ed with soap as above described. 
Rose Colour, or Pink, is given with 
safflower and lemon-juice. Deep 
Red, by a boiling hot bath of Brazil 
wood, after aluming. Crimson: 
The deep red feathers are passed 
through a bath of cudbear. Prume 
de Monsieur : The deep red is passed 
through an alkaline bath. Blues of 
Every Shade are dyed with the 
indigo oat. Yellow: After aluming 
with a bath of turmeric or weld. 
Other tints may be obtained by a 
mixture of the above dyes. 


BLUE (BALL OR STONE BLUE).— 
Take finely powdered indigo and 
starch, make into a paste with 
warm water, and then form the 
mass into small lumps or caxes. 

ARTICLES. — Silk articles 
should not be kept folded in white 
paper, as the chloride of lime used 
in bleaching the paper will probably 
mpair the colour of the silk. Brown 
or blue paper is better; the yellowish, 
smooth, Indian paper is best of all 
Silk intended for dresses should not 
be kept long in the house before it 
ig made up, as lying in the folds wiil 
have a tendency to impair its dura- 
bility, by causing it to cut or split, 
particularly if the silk has been thivk- 
enedbygum. Dressesof velvet should 
not be laid by with any weight above 
them; if the nap of a thin velvet be laid down, it is not 
possible to raise it up again. Hard silk should never be 
wrinkled, because the thread is easily broken in the 
crease, and it never can be rectified. The way to take 


BEE-HIVE EDGING. 


the wrinkles out of silk scarfs, is to moisten the surface 
evenly with a sponge and some weak glue, and then pin 
the silk with some toilet pins around the sleeves, on a 
mattress or feather bed, taking cure to draw out the silk 
as tight as possible. When dry, the wrinkles will have 
disappeared. Some silk articles should be moistened 
with weak glue, or gum water, and the wrinkles ironed 
out with a hot flat-iron on the wrong eide 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


Damson AND-RicE Puppinc.—With five ounces of 
whole rice, boiled soft and dry, mix an ounce of butter, 
ten ounces of damson jam, a teaspoonful of lemon- 
juice, and five eggs. Beat the whole well together, 
and bake it half an hour. 

Fisu SaLaps,—Are very good, and may be made 
with the remains of John Doree, turbot, salmon, or 
brill. Cut the fish into very thin slices, have also two 
young cos lettuces, which separate into leaves and cut 
lengthwise; add a few leaves of tarragon, a little 
chervil, season with a little pepper and salt, eix or 
eight spoonfuls of salad-oil, and two of vinegar, or 
according to taste; mix well together turn into a 
salad-bowl, and serve. The above ealads are excellent 
for dinner upon a hot summer's day. 


FoMENTATIONS.— Although the decoctions usually 
employed, such as that of camomile flowers or of 
poppy-heads, are useful in aiding the warmth, by their 
soothing or scdative influence, yet they are secondary 
objects in the application of fomentations, the inten- 
tion being to convey heat, combined with moisture, 
to the part fomented. Flannel cloths, wrung out of 
boiling water, by means of two sticks turned in oppo- 
site directions, form the best fomentains. If they be 
shaken up, and laid lightly over the part, they involve 
a considerable quantity of air, which, being a bad 
conductor, retains the heat in them for a considerable 
time. In every process of fomenting, there should be 
two flannels, each three yarda long, with the ends 
sewn together, to admit of the boiling water being 
wrung out of them; and the one flannel should be got 
ready whilst the other is applied. The fineness or the 
coarseness of the flannel is not a matter of indifference : 
the coarser it is, the less readily does it conduct heat; 
thence it retains its warmth longer, and becomes a 
more efficient fomentation. 


Beer STEAK Pizt.—From two to three pounds of 
steak will make a good family pie. Trim off part of 
the fat, should there be much of it. If the beef should 
not appear very tender, it may be gently beatem with a 
paste-roller until the fibre is broken; them divide into 
slices, and lay in a dish bordered with paste. Season 
with salt and pepper, and sufficient water poured in 
to make the gravy, and keep the meat moist. Lay. on 
the cover, join it securely to the paste which fs round 


the rim, trim both off close to the dish, make. em ‘inei-: 


sion through the middle of the cover, and lay some 
slight ornament of paste round it. Let the pie rp~ 
main in a well-heated oven for nearly an hour and a- 
half. You may season with minced onion or eschalot. 
Mushrooms improve all meat-pies. 


BRoONZING OF PoListieED Inon.—The barrels of fowl- 
ing-pieces and rifles are occasionally bronzed and var- 
nished, to relieve the eye of the sportsman from the 
glare of a polished metal, and to protect the surface 
from rusting. The liquid used for bronzing the har- 
rels is made by mixing nitric acid (specific gravity 3.2.) 
with its own weight of spirit of nitric ether, of aleo- 
hol, and tincture of muriate of iron; and, adding .to 
that mixture a quantity of sulphate of copper, equal 
in weight to the nitric acid and ethereous spirit 
taken together. The sulphate must be disselvedegn 
water before being added, and the whole. being 
diluted with about ten times its weight of water, 
is to be bottled up for use. This liquid must be 
applied by friction with a rag to the clear barrel, 
which must then be rubbed with a hard brush; pro- 
cesses to be alte:nated two or three times. The barrel 
should be afterwards dipped in boiling water, ren- 
dered feebly alkaline with carbonate of potash or soda, 
well dried, burnished, and heated slightly for receiving 
several coats of tin-smiths’ lacker, consisting of a solu- 
tion of shellac in alcohol, coloured in dragon's blood. 


KITCHENER’S RELISH.—Ground black pepper, and 
salt, of each two ounces; ground allspice, scraped horse- 
radieh, and minced eschalots, of each, one ounce; wal- 
nut pickle, or mushroom catcup, one quart; infuse for 
fourteen days and strain. An excellent sauce. 


Spicep Bacon.—This may be prepared, of excellent 
quality, by pursning the following method. Select a 
ride or middle of delicate pork, and take out all the 
bones. Put itinto a pan of water for ten or twelve 
hours, to extract the blood, changing the water as 
often as it becomes much coloured. Then put the meat 
into a pickle made as follows:—water, one gallon; 
common salt, one pound; sal prunelle, quarter of a 
pound ; coarse sugar, one pound. Let the meat remain 
in this pickle for at least a fortnight; then take it out, 
wipe it well, aud shred sage and bay leaves (the stalks 
having been carefully taken out) very small. When 
the latter are well mixed, add white pepper, and strew 
these well over the inside part of the meat. Roll it 
very tightly up, and tie a string round it three inches 
apart, knotting the string at every round, 6o that when 
fillets are cut off for cooking, the remainder of the 
collar may remain confined. Smoke it well for twelve 
or fourteen days, 


To MAKE BUTTERED APPLES.—Peel your apples and 
take out the cores, without cutting them through, 
take care not to break them, but slices of bread the cir- 
cumference of the apples, well butter a dish, put in 
your bread, and place an apple on each slice. Fill 
the hole made by the removal of the core with white 
sugar, place a piece of butter the size of a walnut on 
each hole; put them into a gentle oven, and renew the 
sugar and butter several times. Half an hour will 
cook them. Be careful) not to let the bread burn. 


SAUSAGE ROoLiLs.—Have ready some nice sausage” 
meat, which can always be obtained from the pork- 
butcher's. If you wish to make it, get some nice pork 
chops, cut the meat from the bones, or take two-thirds 
of lean, free from gristle, and one-third fat; chop the 
meat very fine, and season it well with pepper, salt, 
and spices; add a small quantity of sage, or basil, use 
a little water in chopping the meat. or else a little 
soaked bread. Roll out some paste into square pieces, 
lay a roll of meat in the centre, lengthways ; fold them 
so as to form long puffs, and wash them with egg be- 
fore they are baked. 


MuTTon CuTLeTs STEWED IN THEIR OWN GRAVY.— 
Trim the fat entirely from some cutlets taken from the 
loin; dredge them carefully and moderately with pepper, 
and plentifully on both sides with flour; rinse a 
thick iron saucepan with water, and leave acouple 
of tablespoonfuls in it; arrange the cutlets in one flat 
layer, if it can be done conveniently, and place them 
over a gentle fire; throw in a little salt when they 
begin to stew, and let them simmer as softly as possible, 
but without ceasing, from an hour and a quarter to an 
hour and a half. If dressed with great care, which 
they require, they will be equally tender, easy of diges- 
tion, and nutritious; and being at the same time free 
from everything which can disagree with the most de- 
licate stomach, the receipt will be found a valuable 
one for invalids. The mutton should be of good quality, 
but the excellence of the dish mainly depends on its 
being most gently stewed ; for if allowed to boil quickly 
all the gravy will be dried up, and the meat will be 


unfit for the table. The eutlets must be turned when; 


they are half done; a eomple of spoonfuls of hot waser 
or gravy can be added to them if they do not yield 
sufficient gravy. 


Savino OIL.— Soft soap, three pounds; rectified 


spirits of wine, two quarts. 


To MAKE Razor Paste.—Prepared patty powder, . 


one ounce; powdered oxalic acid, a quarter of an-ounce; 
powdered gum; twenty graina; make it into a stiff 


paste with water, and evenly and thinly spread it over. 


the strop. With a very little friction, this paste gives 
a fine edge to the razor, and its efficiency is still further 
increased by moistening it. 

CrY8sTALs OF SaAut.—The salt to be crystallized is to 
be dissolved in water, and evaporated to such consis- 
tency that it shall crystallize on cooling. Set it by, and 


when quite cold pour the liquid part of the mass of. 


crystals at the bottom, and put in a flat-bottomed 
vessel Solitary crystals form at some distance from 
eachother, and these may be observed gradually 
increasing. Pick out the most regular of these, put 
them. into a flat-bottomed vessel at some distance 
from each other, and pour over them a quantity of 
liquid contained in the same way, by evaporating a 
solution of salt till it crystallizes on cooling; alter the 
position of eaeh crystal once at least every day, with 
a glass rod, that all the faces: may be alternately ex- 
posed to the action of the quid for the face-on which 


the crystals rest never recetves any increase. By: 


this process the crystals gradually increase in size. 
When they have got so large that their forms can be 
easily distinguished, the most regular ought to be 
chosen, or those which have the exact shape which we 
may require; and each of them is to be put separately 
into @ vessel filled’ with a portion of the same liquid, 
and turned in the same manner several times a day. 
By this treatment they may be obtained of almost any 
size we require. When it is observed that the angles 
and edgesof the crystal become blunted, the liquid 
must at onee-be poured off,and a portion of the new 
liquid: put into its place, otherwise the crystal is 
certainly: destroyed. 


New or Woops. —The sur- 
face to be coloured is smeared with a strong solution 
of permanganate of potash, which is left on a longer 
or shorter: time, according to the shade required. In 
most,cases five minutes suffice. Cherry and pear-tree 
woods are most easily attacked, but a few experiments 
will serve to: show the most: favourable circumstances. 
The woody fibre decomposes the permanganate, pre- 
cipitating. protoxide of manganese, which is fixed in 
the fibre by the potash simultaneously set free. When 
the action is ended, the wood is carefully washed, 
dried, and afterwards oiled and polished in the ordi- 
nary way. The effect of this treatment on many 
woods is surprising, particularly on cherry wood, to 
which a very beautiful reddish tone is communicated. 
The colour is in all cases permanent in light and 
air. 


VARIETIES: 
t ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


In studying to render ourselves agreeable to others, 
we lay up an agreeable treasure of purity and love in 
our hearts. 


THE best thing to give your enemy is forgiveness ; 
to your opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your heart; 
to achild, a good example; to afather, deference; to 
your mother, conduct that will make her proud of you; 
to yourself, respect ; to all men, charity. 


KNOWLEDGE cannot be acquired without pains and 
application. It is troublesome, and like deep digging 
for pure waters ; but when once you come to the 
spring, they rise up and meet you. 


TRUE happiness is known oniy to those who, with 
an exalted sense of right, act according to the dictates 
of conscience ; the wildest hopes and the highest 
flights of ambition can only owe their pleasures to the 
existence of this virtue, which is the mainstay of 
morality, 


Hasits influence the character pretty much as 
under-currents influence a vessel; and whether they, 
speed us on the way of our wishes, or retard our pro-' 
gress, their effect is mot the less important because 
inperceptible. 


THE ALPHABET OF REQUISITES FOR A WIFE.—(By, 
an elderly Bachelor).—A wife should be amiable,, 
affectionate, artless, affable, accomplished, beautiful,, 
benign, benevolent, chaste, charming, candid, cheerful, 
complaisant, charitable, civil, constant, dutifu 
dignified, elegant, easy, engaging, entertaining, faithful, 
fond, faultless, free, good, graceful, generous, govern- 
able, good-humoured, handsome, harmless, healthy,, 
heavenly-minded, intelligent, interesting, industriove,, 
just, kind, lively, liberal, lovely modest, merciful, 
mannerly, neat, notable, obedient, obliging, pretty,,; 
pleasing, peaceable, pure, quiet, righteous, sociable, 
, submissive, sensible, temperate, true, upright, virtuous, 
well-formed, young and zealous. When I meet with: 
& woman possessed of all these requisites, I will marry. 


Compunsory VACCINATION.—Vaccination having, 
been materially interfered with by the opposition 
manifested in many quarters by ignorant persons pre- 
judiced against the process, the subject appears to have 
attracted the serious attention of guardians in many 
parte of the country. Prosecutions to enforce the Act: 
have been instituted at Southampton and Merthyr.: 
Nothing can be more melancholy than the nature of: 
the excuses for, and defence of non-compliance with 
the statute set forth by the various defendants. It is 
evident that if the scourge of small-pox is ever to be 
arrested, it must be, in many localities, by the employ-. 
ment of the strong hand of the law. Remonstrances,) 
appeals to common sense and to self-perservation, fail: 
to effect the object ; and the many are made to suffer 
for the obstinacy and the ignorance of the few. As 
the health of the people is the supreme consideration, 
there can be no hardship in extorting compliance with 
a@ wholesome and beneficent Act of Parliament. The 
opponents of vaccination are the greatest enemies of 
the public health, and if they will not listen to reason: 
they must be compelled to obey the law. 


Power oF KinD Worps.—Sympathy in a man is 
indeed a high and holy attribute. Its sweet and en- 
couraging voice lightens the toil and enlivens the. 
spirit of many a child of earth who, without it, would 
travel life’s checkered pathway in sorrow and sadness. 
Under the mighty inspiration of that kindly-spoken’ 
word, there are those at this moment who are battling’ 
the stern difficulties of life with a newer and nobler: 
energy, and all because of the inspiring magic of that. 
kind utterance. What the gentle distilled dew of 
heaven is to the plants and flowers, eo is the kind voice 
of sympathy to the bosom that heaves under the 
pressure of life’s accumulated sorrows and afflictions. 
It cannot: help: sunshine with it 
in every direction, and awakening gratitudes that live 
forever. A kind word can:no more die than;the noble 
nature which prompts its utterance. It is a living, 
potential influence for good forever. Those who have 
been wont to speak kindly to their fellows have in this 
respect an inheritance that is imperishable. Acting 
upon the principle that 

“The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seae of gore,” 
the gfory of Alexanders and Cesars of history falla 
into insignificance before the peerless majesty of their 
deeds! 


LABOUR THE GREAT Law OF LiFE.—As Providence 
has embosomed the precious gold deep down in the 
earth, that man may delve after it and enrich himself 
by it, so that even the process of finding it may prove 
a blessing to him; and as what is now the finely 
chiselled, almost breathing marble, once lay in the 
rough in the quarry, only awaiting the sublime touch 


of geniue to mould it into beauty and symmetry, so 
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does the human intellect only require the proper un- 
folding of its powers that it may be itself, and fulfil its 
sublime destiny in mental power and moral might! If 
the law of labour has not been planned out as a great 
good to man both in the world of matter and of mind, 
why do not the precious metals, the gold and silver 
of the earth, lie on the surface ? and why does not the 
mind, without the aid of culture, shine out in all its 
majesty and splendour? The answer is at hand. Both 
the hands and head have their appropriate work in the 
fulfilment of the Creator's great design. Our destiny 
in this regard, as in every other, is in our own hands, 
We must of necessity carve it out ourselves. 


A DEFINITE PurPosE NECESSARY TO SUCCESS.— 
Success is never an accident. In whatever department 
of effort it is achieved, it is always the result of a 
definite purpose. The thousand failures which are 
made all around us show very forcibly that more than 
splendid dreaming is necessary to success in any course. 
Men come not to the results of wealth, learning, or 
fame in the world by the mere caprice of fortune. 
The man who desires wealth, if he would have desire 
culminate in success, must intelligently plan and 
earnestly work for it. He who aspires after the palm 
of learning is but the merest visionary, unless he is 
animated by a longing for itsacquisition that will brook 
no defeat in the execution of his deliberate purpose. 
And he only may hope to have his name entered upon 
the roll of distinction, who feels the consciousness that 
the end is to be reached through the means, and who 
is, therefore, intelligently and detern imately resolved 
on success. Energy, directed by a plan to a given ob- 
ject, must succeed. 


AvuTUMN.—This present Sunday I set off with the 
others to walk to church, but it was late; I could not 
keep up with the pedestrians, and not to delay them, 
turned back. I wandered down the hill-path to the 
river brink, and crosted the little bridge and strolled 
along, pensive, but with no definite or continuous sub- 
ject of thought. ow beautiful it was—how tranquil! 
not a cloud in the blue sky, not a breath of air! 
‘And where the dead leaf fell there it did rest,” but 
60 still it was that scarce a single leaf did flutter or 
fall, though the narrow pathway along the water’s 
edge was already encumbered with heaps of decaying 
foliage. Everywhere around, the autumnal tints pre- 
vailed, except in one sheltered place under the tower- 
ing cliff, where a smgle tree, a magnificent lime, still 
flourished in summer luxuriance, with not a leaf turned 
or shed. I stood still opposite, looking on it quietly 
for along time. It seemed to me a happy tree, so 
fresh, and fair, and grand, as if its guardian Dryad 
would not suffer it to be defaced. Then I turned, for 
close beside me sounded the soft, interrupted, half- 
suppressed warble of a bird, sitting on a leafless spray, 
which seemed to bend with its tiny weight. Some 
lines which I used to love in my childhood came into 
my mind, blending softly with the presences around 
me :— 

The little hird now to salute the morn 

Upon the naked branches sets her foot, 

The leaves still lying at the mossy root, 

And there a silly chirruping doth keep, 

As if she fain would sing, yet fain wou!d weep; 
Praising fair summer that too soon is gone, 
And sad for winter too soon coming on! 


The river, where I stood, taking an a'rupt turn, ran 
wim) ling by ; not as I had seen it but a few days be- 
fore,—rolling tumultuously, the dead leaves whirling 
in its eddics, swollen and turbid with the mountain 
torrents, making one think of the Kelpies, the water 
wraiths, and such uncanny things,—but gentle, trans- 
parent, and flashing in the low sunlight; even the 
barberrics, drooping with rich crimson clusters over 
the little pools near the bank, and reflected in them as 
in a mirror, I remember vividly as a part of the ex- 
quisite loveliness which seemed to melt into my life. 
For such moments we are grateful; we feel then what 
God can do for us, and what man can not.—Mrs. 
Jameson. 


“WHERE THERE IS A WILL, THERE 18 A WAY.”— 
So runs the old proverb. <A great purpose is always 
the antecedent of a great action. Napoleon had never 
ecaled Alpine heights with his veteran soldiery had 
not a mighty purpose sustained the herculean enter- 
prise. Demosthenes had never made his fame as an 
orator immortal and world-wide, had not an all-cou- 
quering purpose made him equal to a triumph over 
almost insuperable natural defects in speaking. 
Franklin had never risen to proud eminence as a phi- 
losopher nnd statesman, had not a great purpose 
marked cut for him, and then nerved him with the 
power to fill his true niche on the record of human 
greatness. Thus we might continue to cite names to 
6how that an carnest purpose is a necessary condition 
of success, We have only to look around us and see 
how many have acquired wealth, learning, position, 
and fame, in fact everything by it to teach us that 

“ Preservance is a Roman virtue, 
That wins each God-like act, and plucks success 
Even from the snear-roof crest of rugged danger.” 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS 


GOOD SPELLING. 

A pious but illiterate deacon, in a certain town in 
Massachusetts, gave a stage: driver a slip of paper, upon 
which, he said, was written the names of a couple of 
books, which he wished him to call for at a bookshop. 
The driver called at the shop, and handing the memo- 
randum to a clerk, said:—‘t There's a couple of books 
which Deacon B. wished you to send to him.” 

The clerk, after a careful examination of the paper, 
was unable to make head or tail of it, and passed it to 
the book-keeper, who was supposed to know something 
of letters; but to him it was also ‘‘Greek.” The pro- 
prietor was called, and he aJso gave up in despair; and 
it was finally thought best to send the memorandum 
back to the deacon, as it was supposed he must have 
sent the wrong paper. As the coach arrived at the 
village inn, the driver saw the deacon waiting on the 
steps. 

‘** Well, driver,” said he, “did you get my books 
to-day ?” 

** Books! no; and a good reason why; for there 
wasn't a man in Worcester who could read your 
scrawl.” 

“Couldn't read 'ritin’®? Let me see the paper.” 

The driver drew it from his pocket and passed it to 
the deacon, who, taking out and carefully adjusting his 
glasses, held the memorandum at arm's length, and 
exclaimed, as he did so, in a very satisfied tone :— 

“Why, it’s as plain as the nose on your face!—‘ To 
S-a-m B-u-x—two psalm books!’ I think his clerks 
had better go to school a quarter.” 

And here the deacon made some reflections upon 
ethe ‘‘ ignorance of the times,” and the want of atten 
tion to books by the “rising generation,” which would 
have been all very well if said by somebody else. 


Tne fellow who ran up a column of figures, on 
reaching the top, fell backwards and broke his neck. 


Wuicn is the best way to make a coat last ?—Why, 
make the waistcoat and trousers first. 


Tne best capital for a young man is a capital young 
wife. 


A MAN down East snores so loud that he has to 
sleep in the next street, to prevent waking himself 
up.— Brother Jonathan. 


THE Albany Knickerbocker says that there is a man 
in Greenbush who believes in rotation of crops. One 
year he raises nothing, the next year weeds. 


A WESTERN editor, in speaking of a friend, says, 
“He has his weak points, but telling the truth is 
not one of them.”—An editor, out West, exhibited, 
the other day, an astonishing instance of absent- 
mindedness, by copying from a rival paper one of his 
own articles, and heading it; ‘* Wretched Attempt at 
Wit !"—New York Journal. 


TueE Rev. Mr. Barham (author of the famous ‘‘ In- 
goldsby Legends”) used to tell a story of the complete 
discomfiture of a wit of no inferior order by a message, 
politely delivered at a supper party by a little girl. 
‘If you please, Mr. Jones, mamma sends her compli- 
ments, and would be much obliged if you would begin 
to be funny.” 


An old footman having read Lindley Murray, was 
afterwards very precise in his announcements when 
ushering in his visitors. On one occasion a gentleman 
by the name of Foote, with a daughter on each arm, 
was shown into the drawing-room, with this introduc- 
tion, ‘‘ Mr. Foote, and the two Misses Feet!” 


A veRY “gallant” writer of the present day says 
that crochet work is the art of seeming to be em- 
ployed for a long time, and of producing a result of 
the least possible value; an invention by which young 
girls, fancying they are doing something useful and 
elegant, are induced to fritter away all the hours they 
might devote to improving their minds and making 
themselves agreeable companions. 


IMPORTANCE OF ONE LeTTER.—The Rev. Sydney 
Smith, preaching a charity sermon, frequently re- 
peated the assertion, that, of all nations, Englishmen 
were most distinguished for generosity and love for 
their species. The collection happened to be inferior 
to his expectations, and he said that he had evidently 
made a mistake, for that his expression should have 
been, that they were distinguished for the love of their 
specie, 

An AMERICAN LoveR.—An unfortunate youth, 
who occasionally pays his address to a lady up town, 
cries out in this manner :— 

When weary I are 

I smoke my cigar, 

And when the smoke rises 
Up into my eyeses, 

I think of my true love, 


And ob, how I sighses |" 


PREPOSTEROUS.— Expecting an old sweetneart to 
marry you on the death of his third wife. 


INEXCUSABLE CARELESSNzSs.—The man who with 
prodigious difficulty lately caught an idea has allowed 
it to escape. He is at present inconsolable. 


A QUESTION FoR GEOLOGISTS.—What is the reason, 
that although we are frequently told of mother Nature's 
convulsions, we never hear of her falling into hyste- 
rics? 

A Late traveller informs us that a race of giants 
has just been discovered in Central Asia, of such size 
that they eat fried elephant for breakfast. 


Fire flies are so large in Texas that they nail them 
against posts and light the streets with them.— Ameri- 
can Paper. 

THE man who was frightened by the bark of a tree, 
is supposed to have been of nervous temperament. 


UnNFILIAL WIsH oF A MEDICAL STUDENT.—“ Ob 
that my father were eeized with a remittent fever.” 


A COLOURED clergyman in Philadelphia recently 
gave notice as follows from the pulpit :—** There wil} 
be four days meeting every evening this week, except 
Wednesday afternoon.” 


A MAN from the country applied lately toa respect- 
able lawyer for legal advice. After detailing the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he was asked if he had stated 
the facts exactly as they occurred. ‘“ Yes, sir,” re- 
plied the applicant, ‘I have told you the plain truth; 
you can put the lies to it yourself.” 


A Lapy was once declaring that she could not 
understand how gentlemen could smoke. ‘ It certainly 
shortens their lives,” said she.—‘‘ I don’t know that,” 
replied a gentleman. “ There is my father who smokes 
every blessed day, and he is now seventy years old.” — 
‘** Well,” was the reply, ‘if he had never smoked, he 
might have been eighty.” 


WE have heard a good story of two boys, one of 
whom was boasting of the beauties of his father’s 
house. ‘It has got a cupola,” said he, ‘ and it's going 
to have something else.”—‘' What is it ?” asked his in- 
terested companion.—‘t Why, I heard father tel} 
mother this morning, that it’s going to have a mort- 
gage on it.” 


CanFEssions OF AN UGLy Man.—VWomen are fond 
of telling us that ‘‘They hate handsome men ;”” but you 
may be sure that it is only to ugly men they say so. 


A PerRFrcT WRETCH.— Wife: “Oh, don’t smoke 
in the drawing-room, Charles! You never used to do 
such a thing!"—Perfect Wretch: ‘‘No, my dear; but 
then the furniture was quite new /” 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE. — Grandmamma: ‘“ Well, 
Charley, and what have you been learning to-day ?°— 
Charley: **‘ Pneumatics, Gran’ma! and I can tell you 
sucha dodge! If I wasto put you under a glass re- 
ceiver, and exhaust the air, all your wrinkles would 
come out as smooth as grandpapa’s head |” 


LIMITED LIABILITY.— Worthy Magistrate: ‘ Pri- 
soner, you hear what the policeman says, that you, 
and some ten or twelve other boys not yet in custody, 
were seen in the act of demolishing a street lamp ; now 
what have you to say for yourself ?”— Prisoner: ‘* So 
please yer worshop, as there was more nor ten of 
us engaged in the transgression, why I pleads Limited 
Liability.” 


SIMPLE QuesTions.—Can Wright, when he keeps 
an appointment punctually, be likened to a well-regu- 
lated clock because he is Wright to a minute? Can 
a watch fitted with a second hand be called a second- 
hand watch? Are the minutes relating to an affair 
of honour always drawn up by the seconds? How 
does pig-iron ballast affect a ship when caught in a 
violent sou-wester? Ifa man were to rob the Queen 
of five shillings, would he not be liable to trial for 
treason for depriving her Majesty of her crown? 


ETIQUETTE oF VisITING CARDS.— When you drop 
your piece of pasteboard anywhere, even in the very 
genteelest neighbourhood, let it be a piece of paste- 
board, and nothing more, except in being engraven 
with your name and address. Do not, at any rate, 
let your card be enamelled. The enamel is prepared 
from lead; and the process of applying it is stated, on 
good authority, to produce paralysis of the hands, and 
other miserable complaints among the poor people 
engaged in this ridiculous manufacture. A shiny card 
imparts no lustre to the name upon it; but communi- 
cates an appearance of vulgar glitter to the table or 
shelf whereon it is deposited. If you rejoice in polish, 
concentrate that quality on your manners, Cconversa- 
tion, and boots, In case you feel it absolutely neccs- 
sary to display your taste in your visiting-cards, have 
them embossed; and then it will be as well for you 
also to wear lace-collars and shirt-cuffe of the same 
material. But eschew those cards that are enamelled 3 
and which, to the enlightened eye, are glazed with 
what may be called a shine taken out of the health of 
unhappy victims afflicted with palsy and colic. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC. 


Aotka Mow Mells. 
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